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Correction: 

In the Spring 1973 issue of 
Exchange there was an error. 
On page 7, the last line of the 
second full paragraph should 
read: “The budget of $100,000 
plus grant agreements... .” 
The editors regret this error. 
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In 1948 a third generation Chinese-American went 
to Canton, China, as a college freshman at Ling- 
nan University. Last December he returned to China 
as a visitor. Dr. Yee recounts here his experiences 
in meetings with psychologists at several universities 
where he inquired into the current status of the 
study and teaching of psychology in the People’s 
Republic of China. 


China Revisited 


by Albert H. Yee 


More THAN A YEAR after submitting the first of 
three applications, I had my visa for the People’s Republic of 
China (P.R.C.) in hand and instructions to go to the China 
Travel Service office in Kowloon. After landing in Hong Kong 
December 15, 1972, I was en route by train to Canton the next 
morning. That afternoon I discussed the purposes of my 16- 
day trip with the first of four capable guide-interpreters. 
My three primary objectives were (1) to meet psychologists, 
(2) to meet officials responsible for Sino-American exchange 
of students and teachers, and (3) to visit schools and uni- 
versities. 


Several hours’ wait for clearance let me tour Canton and 
witness tremendous advances in the people’s welfare since 
my last visit in 1948 as a student. That evening the guide 
told me that I could take the next jet to Peking where my 
wishes would be handled. During my second night in China, 
therefore, I could discuss an itinerary with a Peking guide. 


I visited psychologists at the Peking Teachers’ Institute, 
Peking University, and the Shanghai Normal University. 


At the Peking Teachers’ Institute there was only one psy- 
chologist and I did not get to talk to her directly. There were 
about 10 persons in the meeting, and the discussion mainly 
involved the “Responsible Person” of the Institute’s Revolu- 





Note: This article is reprinted with the permission of the APA 
Monitor (a publication of the American Psychological Association), in 
which it appeared in March 1973, and with the permission of the author. 
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e Dr. ALBERT H. YEE is Professor of Curriculum and Instruction 
at the University of Wisconsin, Madison. He received a B.A. from 
the University of California, Berkeley; an M.A. from San Fran- 
cisco State; and a doctorate from Stanford University. He later 
had a U.S. Office of Education postdoctoral research fellowship 
at the University of Oregon. 


In 1972 Dr. Yee was a Fulbright-Hays professor in Japan at 
Tokyo University and at Tamagawa University. In December of 
that year he toured the People’s Republic of China, a return visit 
for him, since he had spent a year in 1948-49 as a freshman at 
Lingnan University, an American-sponsored Protestant school in 
Canton. 


Dr. Yee is the first American Fulbrighter to visit China since 
1949 and the first representative of the American Psychological 
Association (APA) to meet with P.R.C. psychologists. Besides 
being a member of APA’s International Relations Committee, he 
is chairman-secretary of the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation’s Special Interest Group on Sino-American Educational 
Exchange and Relations, which he organized in 1971. 


tionary Committee and dealt with teacher education at the 
Institute and in the U.S. 


As in other places visited, the faculty there indicated little 
or no knowledge of academic issues and developments in the 
U.S. For example, the educators I met had not heard about 
the years of campus dissent in the U.S., and they were 


pleased to learn that much of the upheaval related well with 
attitudes they held toward the involvement of the U.S. in 
Viet-Nam. 


The only other place in Peking with psychologists was Pe- 
king Normal University, but we did not meet because their 
schedule was filled with the tasks of “transformation” or 
adjusting to changes initiated by the Cultural Revolution 
(CR). 


Peking University—Revolutionary Center 


I visited Peking University twice and was able to see one 
of its psychologists three times. Much of what is reported 
here about Peking University is the same for Shanghai Nor- 
mal University, part of which was the former American 
Protestant institution, St. John’s University. Their libraries, 
policies for enrollment, curriculum, administration, school 
factories, etc. seemed quite similar. 


China’s leading intellectual center, Peking University, has 
been a revolutionary center since its founding in 1898. For 
example, its students organized the May 4th Movement, 
which was a national protest in 1919 lasting over a year, 
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against the Versailles decision to give Japan the Chinese 
territories formerly held by Germany. 


Following the request of the U.S., China had joined the 
Allied nations and sent over 200,000 workers to Europe and 
Africa and surely expected and deserved fairer treatment. 


After 1949, Peking University moved to the campus of 
Yenching University, the former Protestant institution 
founded by Americans. Before the CR, the student body had 
grown from 700 to 10,000 students. Four years after the 
CR, there are now 4,300 students, 17 departments, and 64 
specialties. Characteristic of its national leadership, the Pe- 
king University campus ignited the traumatic CR, which 
turned China upside down. 


During the first visit to Peking University, the University 
“Responsible Person” and a group of five faculty members, 
including one psychologist, reviewed the effect of the CR 
on them and their university. As we sat in the beautifully 
furnished conference room in the former residence of the 
American President of Yenching University, they seemed 
sincere, but overly-anxious, in saying that they had learned 
to discard their “bourgeois intellectual’ outlook in which 
they once viewed workers, peasants, and uneducated per- 
sons as inferiors and “arrogantly assumed knowledge was 
their personal property.” 


No Psychology Students 


We concentrated on psychology during my second visit to 
Peking University. I was sorry to learn that there are no 
students specializing in psychology or even introductory 
courses in psychology. Resumption of psychology classes is 
vaguely anticipated; no date for reopening them has been 
considered yet. Of all the social sciences, psychology seems 
to have been the most vulnerable to attack during the CR 
and continues to undergo criticism. 


Before 1949, most of the psychologists in China were 
trained in the West, a large number being disciples of John 
Dewey and supporters of Dewey’s student, Hu Shih, one of 
China’s most influential and liberal educational leaders. Today, 
such early psychologists in China are criticized as having 
been “blind imitators of the capitalists.” Freudian psychol- 
ogy and emphasis upon the unconscious are viewed as peculiar 
reactionary and bourgeois wiles, along with Christianity and 
other religions. 


The Chinese Psychological Association, which had 585 
members in 1958 and published four journals, was abolished 
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during the CR, even though its leaders, such as P’an Shu, 
association chairman, strongly criticized their past thinking 
and dedicated themselves to socialism, practical research, 
and Soviet leads. There are no plans to reorganize the asso- 
ciation, and I could not learn where the former leaders are 
today. 


I spoke of my unsuccessful attempts to obtain P.R.C. rep- 
resentation in my sessions at the 1972 meetings of the Inter- 
national Congress of Psychology-Tokyo and the American 
Psychological Association (APA)-Honolulu. They were quite 
interested in the conventions and the large numbers of par- 
ticipants, and especially in the fact that many Russians and 
psychologists from other socialist nations had gone to Tokyo. 


I strongly urged them to send representatives to the com- 
ing Montreal conventions in 1973 and 1974. The P.R.C. has 
diplomatic relations with Canada and their going to Montreal 
was easy to argue. One of my most memorable moments from 
the trip was the bright looks the Peking University psycholo- 
gists exchanged, whereupon one said in an affirmative tone: 
“We shall try to send a representative.” 


Professional Journals 


There are no psychological journals being published at 
present in China, but American professional journals are 


available to faculty in the university libraries. I also saw 
many new books from England, mostly textbooks. 


At the Shanghai Normal University I saw many bound 
and recent (as late as August 1972) issues of familiar jour- 
nals, such as Journal of Educational Psychology, Journal of 
Educational Research, Psychological Bulletin, Review of Edu- 
cational Research, Science, and Scientific American. The last 
two were reproduced with a photoprocessing technique. 


Such a quantity of material for them to learn about our 
work and thinking impressed me greatly, but one could see 
from the perfect condition of the readings that they were 
used infrequently and by few. Peking University’s librarian 
said that they regularly received all of such journals, but 
time did not allow my inspection there. The professional 
library at the Peking Teachers’ Institute may not be nearly 
so well supplied, since I was asked to suggest journals to 
which they might subscribe. 


The psychologists that I met were educated in China. There 
were three at Peking University, two women who held pro- 
fessional rank—a pre-CR carry-over—and one man who was 
called a psychology teacher. Three men comprised the psy- 
chology faculty at Shanghai Normal University—one pro- 
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fessor aged 50 or more and two young teachers. The Peking 
University psychologists were in their 40’s. 


Interest in “Practical Aspects” 


Special interests of the psychologists were in “practical 
aspects” of child, educational, developmental, and industrial 
psychology and the history of psychology. As before the CR, 
the Peking psychologists are members of the Philosophy 
Department and the Shanghai group resides in the Pedagogy 
Department. 


The Chinese psychologists have concerned themselves with 
the “objectives, nature, and tasks of psychology” since the 
CR ended their classes in 1966. Most of their time and atten- 
tion goes to broad questions, such as: How can psychological 
studies fit into the Marxist-Leninist-Mao line of thought? 
How does the mind function? What is the influence of the 
social environment and status on psychological development? 
and Where does psychology overlap with avi scnarate from 
political theory? 


To find answers, they have gone to communes, factories, 
schools, and other institutions to ask the people how psychol- 
ogy might help them solve their practical problems. I did 
not get the impression that they were progressing well with 
the above questions and working independently of political 
policy and scrutiny. 


Specific research questions that they raised are: At what 
ages should children begin school and be able to fulfill social 
tasks? What psychological explanations might there be for 
the effectiveness of acupuncture as a pain-killer? And in 
what ways can Pavlovian psychology be implemented in 
education? 


The Peking University psychologists did not relate supple- 
mentary projects that they might have completed or were 
presently pursuing. However, the Shanghai psychologists re- 
ported that in the publication of a new encyclopedia they 
had written the chapter on psychology and helped in other 
ways by preparing a bibliography of foreign psychology 
books and handling a few lessons to allow pedagogical stu- 
dents to raise questions and obtain student comments for 
the planning of psychological studies in the future. 


Friendly Atmosphere 
One admitted that they did not always agree with each 


other, but all agreed that much remained unsolved yet as to 
their direction and purposes. We related well throughout 
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our long meetings. I thoroughly enjoyed the friendly give- 
and-take atmosphere. With such stimulating discussion one 
could forget the lack of heating in 10°-20° weather. 


My being of Chinese descent seemed to help develop inter- 
action, since people referred to me several times as a “rela- 
tive” at different meetings. I appreciated that, but in case 
there were any misperceptions, I explained that I was a third- 
generation Chinese-American who wanted to help and under- 
stand the Chinese people as many other Americans would 
like to be able to do. I told them that despite the social- 
political differences between the nations, I felt it was feasible 
to avoid conflicts of interests by relating at the people-to- 
people level and through my professional work. They seemed 
to understand and accept my position without any problem. 


All were very interested in hearing about the APA’s prog- 
ress and composition and U.S. psychological developments. 
They expressed surprise that APA had such diversity and 
depth, as I told them about the APA’s 32 divisions and many 
publications. Before it was abolished, their national asso- 
ciation had less than 600 members and infrequent conven- 
tions, the one in 1963 being the last when just over 200 
papers were presented, most of which concerned child and 
educational psychology. 


Responding to their list of professional concerns, I told 
them that American psychologists also studied the workings 
of the mind, social-political beliefs, and practical applications 
of psychology. However, in contrast to their views, I told 
them that Americans do not confine psychology strictly to the 
functioning of the brain and mind, do not intentionally match 
professional concerns with social-political philosophy, and 
do justify basic research, in part at least, as being potentially 
vital to applied research. 


Empirical Approach 


I described the general emphasis upon empirical approaches 
in American psychology and the attempt to understand, con- 
trol, and predict behavior as it can be observed, but I pointed 
out there was more diversity of approaches and methods 
than unanimity among American psychologists, as illustrated 
in the contrast between, say, APA Divisions 3, Experimental 
Psychology, and 32, Humanistic Psychology. 


They asked for the names of leading American psychol- 
ogists and I told them about the recently elected APA Presi- 
dents, Anne Anastasi and Leona Tyler, B. F. Skinner’s and 
the Harlows’ recent awards for their scientific contributions, 
and the significance of leading books, such as Lindzey & 
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Aronson’s Handbook of Social Psychology. However, I hast- 
ened to say that there was wide authoritativeness in Ameri- 
can psychology and many different leaders, so that major 
universities had several well-known psychologists, who might 
even work in different departments. They were obviously 
impressed with the magnitude of professional psychology in 
the U.S., but they never expressed any regret about their 
relative status. 


I suggested that restricting their frame of reference to 
brain operations might limit them severely and help to in- 
hibit their finding direction. For examples of the compre- 
hensiveness of American psychology, I described some mod- 
ern theories, research, and methods such as sensitivity train- 
ing, equilibrium and social-exchange theories, the Coleman 
Report, cross-cultural studies, operant conditioning with 
teaching machines, social interaction in educational settings, 
and the wide application of electronic technology. 


Though pleased and impressed, the Chinese did counter by 
saying that psychology as a field of study may be less im- 
portant in the P.R.C. today. Some of what I reported about 
American psychology seemed to them to involve other spe- 
cialties, such as others they did not identify that studied 
social environment, class struggle, political thought, and 
philosophical theory. 


“Correct Processes’ 


They pointed out the value of being guided explicitly by 
“correct processes” (social-political correctness) as well as by 
science. They argued that American psychologists reflect 
more of the social-political values in their society than they 
think, such as social-exchange theory, quantitative tests, 
statistical and technological methodology, and concern for 
the unconscious. I told them of my recent book which indi- 
cates some agreement with them, and they asked for copies 
of that and past work. 


When I said later that I would like to teach at Peking Uni- 
versity some day, they seemed pleased, and said that they 
would examine my writings. 


The Chinese psychologists said their methods included 
dialectic and various interdisciplinary procedures. Little em- 
pirical research seems to have been conducted since the CR, 
and methodology appears to be little understood. 


When a group of philosophy students explained their study 
of social classes among peasants, they had a hard time un- 
derstanding my question about procedures. Their methods 
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turned out to be discussions with peasants and crude par- 
ticipant observation, but their approach was not systematic 
or based on any research training. 


The psychologists present seemed to nod knowingly about 
my concern for objectivity and technique. Another professor 
said later that the study was not intended to be a scientific 
exercise but one to help the students understand class strug- 
gle. That encounter, therefore, helps to illustrate our diff- 
ferences in “correct processes.” 


Sino-American Exchange 


One of the Peking University psychologists and I met for 
a third visit when I was given a surprise banquet-meeting 
by officials of the foreign affairs ministry. The party re- 
lated to my activities to promote Sino-American exchange. 
With the psychologist there, I reinforced my arguments for 
exchange with references to the need for exchange of in- 
formation and services between Chinese and American edu- 
cational researchers and psychologists. Now that the Viet- 
Nam war has been concluded, the only remaining issue pre- 
venting far-reaching exchange is the question of Taiwan. 
They said that their travel services are being overworked 
accommodating those foreigners that are permitted to visit, 
but they would continue to handle as many as possible. 


I told them that I wanted to return in the near future and 
do some teaching and research, and they said to stay in touch. 
(Those who are interested in visiting the P.R.C. should 
write to the Liaison Office of the People’s Republic of China, 
Mayflower Hotel, 1127 Connecticut Ave., NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


The state of psychology in the P.R.C. must disturb most 
readers; yet I saw so much progress in many areas that I 
cannot be less than immensely pleased about what I saw in 
general. The contrasts in living conditions, education, social 
relations, and community spirit today and in 1948 are real 
and revolutionary indeed. 


As Americans reveal their apprehensions about the prog- 
ress of the Chinese when we talk, I realize that they know 
woefully little about the basic history of China in the last 
hundred years and our past involvement in Asia. Hopefully, 
the Chinese will have reason to rebuild faith in us as they 
have done for themselves. As with other aspects of the New 
China, psychology and the universities in the P.R.C. may 
never resemble or try to follow the American forms again. 
The long-term differences they develop should help us reflect 
on our advantages and needs. @ 
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What happens in a typical U.S. community when 
word comes that the first visitors from the People’s 
Republic of China, the table tennis team, will soon 
be arriving as guests? With their usual ability to 
rally support and volunteer assistance and expertise 
on such occasions, Memphians rose to the challenge 
admirably, thoroughly enjoying the experience, along 
with their guests. Here is a very personal account 
of the visit by one who was deeply involved from the 
beginning. 


Chinese Table Tennis Team 
Meets Memphians 


By Betty Goff C. Cartwright 


THE TABLE TENNIS TEAM from the People’s Repub- 
lic of China is going to visit Memphis! That was the word I re- 
ceived from a “reliable source’ while I was at the conference 
of the National Council for Community Services to Inter- 
national Visitors (COSERV) in Washington in March 1972. 
Upon my return to Memphis a few days later I broke the 
news to Lester Gingold, president of the Memphis Cotton 
Carnival Association, who had initiated the negotiations. 
Lester urged me to offer my help to Robert Benham, presi- 
dent of the Junior Chamber of Commerce. Official word of 
the visit came later that day. 


As a long-time member of the International Group of Mem- 
phis, volunteer chairman of its Short-Term Visitor Committee 
for several years, and a member of COSERV’s board of di- 
rectors, I had some experience to offer in planning programs 
for international visitors. 


Jaycees Organize Visit 


This is how it fell into place. The Jaycees assumed responsi- 
bility for organizing the visit with the backing of the Mem- 
* phis Area Chamber of Commerce and city officials. Monte 
Stark, white, and Pat Carter, black, served as cochairmen. 
(Color identification is made only to answer the sometime 
criticism that minority groups are not enough involved with 
community work with internationals.) 





e Betty Gorr C. CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. James B.) is a graduate of 
Vassar and has a certificate in occupational therapy from Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. She has served on the board of 
directors of Le Bonheur Children’s Hospital and is immediate 
past president of Le Bonheur Club, the group that founded the 
hospital. She is also a member of the board of directors of the 
National Council for Community Services. to International Visi- 
tors (COSERV). 

Mrs. Cartwright’s special interest in China goes back to 1948 
when her parents welcomed into their home as a son a Chinese 
boy whose father they had met in China in 1938. This boy, whom 
they educated—now a chemist with the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration in Washington, recently made his first trip back to China 
to renew his family ties there. 


A steering committee was hastily organized, there being 
only 3 weeks lead time. The committee was representative 
of the community—white and black, men and women, busi- 
ness and labor. With the exception of the two women mem- 
bers—both board members of the International Group—no 
others had had previous experience in this type of program 
planning for international visitors. Certainly few people any- 
where would have had expertise in working with a group so 
large or of such diplomatic sensitivity, or in dealing with 
such a multiplicity of agencies, organizations, and people. 
They ranged from the President of the United States down to 
this steering committee. 


The traveling group of official visitors numbered 133, plus 
the press representatives. This included the Chinese and 
American teams, their support people, officials of the United 
States Table Tennis Association, and the National Commit- 
tee on United States-China Relations, plus security people 
and White House representatives. 


I felt my role should be to advise the planning group to 
consider the element of culture shock, to avoid overprogram- 
ing, and to remember the fatigue quotient of visitors on a 
quick trip such as this one. I urged emphasis on aspects of 
American life which could be observed rather than relayed 
through interpreters, and as much people-to-people contact 
as — with the least emphasis on the formal and cere- 
monial. 


Strong currents developed. There were those who wanted 
to “showcase Memphis,” and those wishing to try to open 
for the visitors a small window through which to view life 
in America. The committee was aware that the Chinese 
guests were certainly widely traveled and sophisticated but 
had not previously visited the United States. Final schedul- 
ing and planning was dictated by many factors: the group’s 
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arrival time, the requirements of the exhibition match, the 
human element, travel fatigue, financial considerations, and 
over everything, the security considerations. Each factor 
changed at least several times before the visit ended, some- 
times with advance notice, sometimes with none. What finally 
evolved was excellent in many respects. Regrettably some 
plans were scratched, and some that should have been weren’t. 


Arrival at Memphis 


Pan Am’s “Jet Clipper Friendship,” carrying the table ten- 
nis team and other official visitors, landed at the Memphis 
Airport on April 22. On hand to greet the visitors were city 
officials, prominent Memphians, and the steering committee. 
The group was then whisked off to their own Holiday Inn, 
compliments of board chairman Kemmons Wilson. That after- 
noon an exciting exhibition match was held for an enthusi- 
astic but disappointingly small crowd in the Memphis Coli- 
seum. Magnificent weekend weather cut down attendance at 
this indoor event. That evening Memphians and visitors— 
600 strong—embarked on the Memphis Showboat for a bar- 
becue dinner and cruise at dusk on the Mississippi River. 
Security regulations could be relaxed because the ticket pur- 
chasers had been screened. Most were Jaycees and Chamber 
of Commerce members with their wives, plus a number of 
International Group members. The only limitations on con- 
versation with the Chinese were those of language and the 
necessity for communication through interpreters plus the 
overamplified soul music provided by Stax Record Company. 
Most of the Chinese group enjoyed the view of the impressive 
Memphis skyline as dusk turned to dark. That evening’s 
crowd was a diverse group made up of young and old, black 
and white, swingers and nonswingers. 


Left in the Sunday schedule, over my ladylike protests, 
were tours of three industrial plants. Somehow the com- 
mittee had felt these were requested by the Chinese. I re- 
membered reading one news story reporting that the visi- 
tors, when asked what they most wanted to see in the United 
States, were quoted as saying, with typical Oriental polite- 
ness: “Whatever our hosts want to show us. They have ar- 
ranged it.” The Chinese themselves eliminated one industrial 
plant visit and cut short the other two in favor of a longer 
time at a picnic on a horse farm in the Memphis suburbs. 


Frisbees for Fun 


Here someone had the brilliant idea of providing frisbees 
as an icebreaker. Soon with coaching from young Americans, 
frisbees were flying, shoes came off, and the group reveled 
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in the relaxing atmosphere with grass underfoot. They re- 
marked that it was the first time they had been on grass 
since their arrival in the United States. 


A visit to a local family-type supermarket fell victim to 
security rules and the team’s last-minute request for 2 hours’ 
practice time and an hour’s rest. The nearby University 
of Tennessee Medical School gymnasium was used for ping 
pong practice, and some players tried their hands at basket- 
ball with the help of Pat Carter, a former basketball star. 


Since Memphis is a medical center, the final event was a 
visit to Le Bonheur Children’s Hospital. This hospital was 
founded by a women’s group, Le Bonheur Club, which con- 
tinues to provide volunteer service and raise funds. 


Volunteers at Hospital 


As president of Le Bonheur Club I welcomed the group 
and explained the purpose of the visit. I told them about 
volunteers not only in the health field but in the cultural 
and educational areas as well, explaining that the men of 
the Jaycees who had planned the visit were also volunteers. 
Ladies in yellow uniforms—hospital volunteers—helped 
serve supper on the patio to all 140 visitors, with help from 
the Memphis police and many off-duty student nurses, resi- 
dents, staff doctors. Mrs. Kemmons Wilson was busy serving 
coffee, tea, and milk. Teenage candy-stripers were also as- 
sisting. 


We had planned an outdoor demonstration match so the 
children could watch from the windows; but, because of wind 
currents, it was played in the hospital lobby. Afterward, vol- 
unteers conducted small groups on tours of this non-govern- 
ment-supported institution. Because of the early departure 
next day, some Americans in the tour group suggested to 
Mr. Chuang Tse-tung, leader of the delegation, that perhaps 
the tour of the hospital should be eliminated. He insisted on 
the tour and mentioned later that his father is a doctor in 
China. There was also, we discovered later, a Chinese doc- 
tor with the team. He was especially interested and wanted 
to see everything. There had been queries beforehand about 
whether this hospital tour was “staged,” and if they could 
visit any room they chose. I even discovered later that Mr. 
Chuang had checked out my information on volunteer service. 
He asked one of the volunteers if she came to do this after 
her other work, and why she did it. She explained that she 
was a housewife—not employed—and volunteered because 
she cared about others. It appeared I had succeeded in put- 
ting my message across, and it did enlarge the Chinese pic- 
ture of America. 
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The visitors all added their signatures to a painted “auto- 
graph wall” along a corridor, and at the close of the visit 
Mr. Chuang presented us with a handsome woven silk scene 
of Nanking. He said they had appreciated the visit and liked 
its warmth and informality. They had liked the “good feeling” 
at the hospital. One official on the tour said that this was the 
first explanation of the “why” of a particular visit. 


Was It a Success? 


Evaluation of the Memphis visit—who is really to say? It 
can only be pieced together from remarks and impressions. 
One tremendous help had come from the expert assistance of 
the Memphis Police Department. Dissenting demonstrations 
were at a minimum, and security was relaxed. One problem 
had been the difficulty in finding out what activities had been 
planned in other areas in order to avoid duplication. Another 
problem was the diffusion of authority in decisionmaking. 
Also the Jaycees had been left with too much responsibility 
for solving financial matters. But one can only feel that this 
group of Chinese were clearly intelligent and compassionate 
and perfectly able to distinguish between intended rudeness 
and any well-meaning acts that might have turned into blun- 
ders or gone against strict protocol. 


Many felt that the relaxation and the opportunity to mix 
freely with Americans had been the highlight of the tour 
so far. Here the Chinese had seen more of the way Americans 
live and less of the ceremonial formality. Evidence of fatigue 
was there, so perhaps they had been overprogramed, but not 
too seriously. By all appearances the good things that hap- 
pened far outweighed the bad, and everyone felt that the 
total experience had been an exciting and enlightening one 
for both the Memphians and their Chinese guests. 


Postscript 


Through Vee Edwards (Chinese wife of the head of the 
Asian Studies Department at the University of Michigan), 
who was one of the interpreters who traveled across the 
United States with the table tennis team, comes a report of 
the visit as it appeared in the Chinese press. 


The Chinese newsmen especially mentioned the relaxing 
time in Memphis and devoted more space to the visit to the 
Children’s Hospital than to any other event during their stay. 
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Following are two excerpts (in English translation) from 
the People’s Daily: 


April 25 1972 


Our sixth Friendship Tournament was played at Memphis. 
Several thousand people came to welcome us. 


We visited a steel factory, a soy bean factory, a recording 
company, also a Children’s Hospital. The children of the hos- 
pital were very excited. They asked us for our autographs. We 
and the people of the hospital had a good friendship talk. The 
doctors and children and we played. On the evening of April 22 
the Ping Pong Team with almost 600 people cruised on the 
Mississippi River. 


May 4, 1972 

Our Ping Pong Team completed its 18-day visit to the United 
States. From the east coast to the west coast, from the unde- 
frosted cold north to pre-summer south, we were welcomed with 
extreme warmth by youths, students, laborers, blacks, people 
from all walks of life. There were many touching moments 
which will be difficult to forget. 

During the days at Memphis on the Mississippi River we took 
time to exchange the art of playing ball; we talked about tac- 
tics of attack and defense with the U.S. players and people. 
We admire the spirit of the people, and we are sure we have 
touched the people’s hearts. “Friendship first and competition 
second.” 


Mrs. Edwards, who with the other interpreters has recently 
returned from a visit to China as a guest of the govern- 
ment, commented especially on the “many touching moments” 
mentioned by the Chinese newsmen. One of these moments, 
she said, was the farewell at Los Angeles when both the Chi- 
nese team and the American shed tears. For a Chinese 
openly to shed tears shows really deep emotion. None of the 
reporters traveling with the group mentioned the signifi- 
cance of this farewell. Mrs. Edwards feels this was one of 
the most important indications of how the Chinese felt about 
their experience, welcome, and acceptance in the United 
States. @ 


a er cy, 











Four months of traveling in the Far East for per- 
sonal interviews and group conferences provided 
the author with firsthand information about the 
effectiveness of the Asian and Pacific Student 
Leader Project, now 10 years old. This article sum- 
marizes the evaluative research and reports the 
important findings. 


Twenty-three Steps: Progress 
Toward the Goals 
of Cultural Exchange 


by Sherry Mueller Norton 


“The tree that needs two arms to span its 
girth began from the tiniest shoot. Yon 
tower, nine stories high, rose from a little 
mound of earth. A journey of a thousand 
miles began with a single step.” 

—Lao-Tsze (c. 550 B.C.) 


Tue sourNEY toward the general goals of educa- 
tional and cultural exchange—increased international un- 
derstanding, appreciation of common aspirations, and aware- 
ness of areas for cooperation—is indeed long and consists 
of many single, but cumulative steps. A variety of projects 
have been designed to make progress toward these goals. 
One of these, the Asian and Pacific Student Leader Project 
(APSL), is particularly interesting because of its unique 
approach, namely, arranging nonacademic programs for stu- 
dent leaders. Through this project, the Department of State 
has sponsored educational travel programs for 23 multi- 
national groups of university student leaders.! 


The Asian and Pacific Student Leader Project was estab- 
lished 10 years ago by the Office of East Asian and Pacific 





* The research study described in the next section of this article is based 
on information regarding the first 23 groups of Asian and Pacific student 
leaders. Since the initiation of the study in February 1972, three addition- 
al groups have traveled in the United States. 
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Programs of the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs 
of the Department of State. Between 1963 and 1971, 221 stu- 
dent leaders from 14 countries and Hong Hong traveled in 
the United States in 23 multinational groups (one student 
from any given country). The Experiment in International 
Living, a private programing agency for the Department 
of State, provided an American escort and organized a 70- 
day program for each group of approximately 10 students. 


Core components of each program include orientation, a 
3-week homestay with an American family, visits to con- 
trasting college and university campuses, city visits, and a 
weekend conference. There are often, however, variations 
within this general framework. For example, one group will 
live with black families in Chicago for 5 days. Another will 
visit a farming community in Kansas, while another will 
visit an elegant suburb of San Francisco. 


Candidates for APSL projects must be full-time under- 


graduate students between the ages of 19 and 25 and must 
have a working knowledge of English. They should occupy 
positions as recognized leaders on their campuses, preferably 
as elected officers in student organizations. 


Evaluation Essential 


There has been a growing recognition within the Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs of the importance of 
evaluation and review as a means of insuring that progress 
is actually being made on the journey toward the goals of 
educational and cultural exchange. And it is crucial to ascer- 
tain whether limited resources are being used in the best 
possible way. With these questions in mind, the author re- 
cently conducted a review of the Asian and Pacific Student 
Leader Project for the Bureau. 


The objectives of the study were (1) to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of the project and (2) to make recommendations for 
its improvement. Data for the study were gathered in the 
home countries of the participants from February to May 
1972. While appropriate government and university officials 
were interviewed, research focused primarily on the returned 
participants. The author attempted to identify their accom- 
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plishments since participation, the main advantages and dis- 
advantages of participation as they perceived them, the links 
of communication developed, and their suggestions for im- 
proving the project. 


At a series of 14 weekend conferences with student lead- 
ers, the participants filled out detailed questionnaires, and 
we held group discussions with more than half (122) of all 
returned participants.” 


Using three criteria to judge effectiveness—(1) achieve- 
ments of the participants, (2) advantages and disadvantages 
of participation as perceived by participants, and (3) chan- 
nels of communication opened—the research study shows 
that the Asian end Pacific Student Leader Project can indeed 
be viewed as 23 significant steps along the journey toward 
genuine international understanding and cooperation. In addi- 
tion, it is especially interesting to note that the research 
process itself yielded some unanticipated benefits that rein- 
forced the original effects of the project. Some results of the 
study * and its unexpected spinoffs are discussed in the fol- 
lowing sections. 


Achievements of Participants 


A significant number of participants, after returning home, 
became even more active in student activities, the study 
shows. Many were elected to the presidency or another execu- 
tive position in their university or national student gov- 
ernment organizations. A large portion of these credited 
their increased involvement to ideas generated and tech- 
niques learned during their experiences in the United States. 


Although a broad range of academic discipline was repre- 
sented, a majority of participants majored in fields generally 
assumed to be avenues for direct influence on community 
and national policy such as economics, law, political science, 
and international relations. A number of participants re- 
ported that their international travel experiences had con- 
tributed to a decision to change their major to, or pursue 
graduate study in, one of these fields. 





* This sample appears quite reliable based on comparisons of the sample 
group of participants and all past participants by distribution of nation- 
ality, group number, sex, and age. 

*The findings reported in this section are a sample of the results 
described in a comprehensive research report submitted by the author to 
the Office of Policy and Plans, Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, December 27, 1972. The report is entitled: “The Asian and 
Pacific Student Leader Project—An Evaluation.” 
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The academic record of the participants is excellent. Almost 
all the participants, who were undergraduates at the time 
of their selection for the project, were now working on or 
had completed a minimum of bachelor’s level work, and a 
third of those who had earned a B.A. degree had also earned 
one or more advanced degrees as well. A large percentage of 
participants hold law degrees. 


Current Employment 


Of the participants who have completed their academic 
careers, 6 percent are already employed in high government 
positions. For example, one returned participant is now press 
secretary to the Australian Prime Minister. Another is a 
special assistant to the President of Korea. An additional 
11 percent are in civil service posts. More than a tenth are 
presently pursuing legal careers, and a significant propor- 
tion are in the academic world, teaching or conducting re- 
search. 


No participant felt that APSL Project participation had 
made it more difficult to get a job. On the contrary, well 
over half of those employed felt their selection as partici- 
pants had contributed to their getting the jobs they wanted. 
They believed either that it added to their prestige in the 
eyes of their prospective employers or that the knowledge 
and experience acquired during their U.S. travels provided 
additional background relevant to their work. 


In describing future career plans a large number of the 
participants indicated their intention to be employed in public 
service or in the foreign service. More than a fifth plan to 
be associated with educational programs (teaching, research, 
or administration). Business and international trade is the 
goal of another fifth—a large proportion of them Japanese. 
In addition to outlining career objectives in a specific field, 
more than one-fifth of the respondents said they intend to 
go into politics, some describing definite political plans such 
as running for a seat in parliament. 


In view of the achievements of the participants to date, 
it seems safe to conclude that those selected were well chosen 
and seem capable of substantial influence in their respective 
countries in the future. 


Advantages of Participation 


The effects of APSL Project participation cited by past 
participants in the questionnaire and group discussions were 
remarkably consistent from country to country. 
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Advantages most frequently reported include increased 
social and political awareness and individual development. 
Participants noted that they gained a greater appreciation 
of the complexity of various social and political issues, es- 
pecially those in the United States. They became reluctant 
to generalize about people and problems and acquired a 
greater sense of the common humanity and hopes of all 
people, regardless of nationality. Many participants said 
they gained also an improved understanding of themselves 
and their capabilities. The program added to their confidence 
and determination to contribute to their own societies. 


Participants in each country stressed that a major advan- 
tage of APSL travel is a better understanding of the United 
States. The group experience provides personal contacts 
which counter the simplistic impressions gathered from Amer- 
ican tourists overseas, U.S. military personnel stationed in 
their home countries, and the mass media, especially films. 
More than 90 percent of the participants believed their 
understanding of the American people and U.S. social prob- 
lems, increased. 


All participants agreed that the multinational group ex- 
perience is uniquely beneficial. They felt that they had 
learned a great deal from the daily contact with their fellow 
group members and had developed some enduring friendships. 
Many also mentioned gaining a better perspective on their 
own home country. 


Disadvantages 


As might be expected, there have been some negative 
effects associated with APSL Project participation. The ex- 
tended absence from their university programs caused aca- 
demic problems for some returning participants. Missed 
lectures, shortened preparation time for exams, and post- 
ponement of exams or courses resulted in the loss of a 
semester or even a year of study time for a few. However, 
these participants generally concluded that, despite the aca- 
demic difficulties, their experiences as participants were high- 
ly educational and well worth the sacrifice. 


A loss of credibility was cited as a serious disadvantage 
by a few participants. They reported a loss of confidence 
on the part of some of their fellow students who suspected 
that they might have been unduly influenced through their 
association with a U.S. Government-sponsored project. 


On balance, however, it appears that the advantages of 
the project dramatically outweigh the disadvantages in the 
eyes of the participants. Essentially all declared they would 
advise a potential candidate to take part in the APSL Project. 
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New Channels of Communication 


This project has opened many channels of communication 
on both sides of the Pacific. A large audience of Americans 
has had the opportunity to learn about the East Asian and 
Pacific region from the APSL Project participants. Expan- 
sion of the sample data collected to the entire group of past 
participants would indicate that while the 221 participants 
were in the United States they gave 700 talks, 200 inter- 
views for publication, 120 radio interviews, and 85 television 
interviews. 


It is also evident that the project reaches many people in 
East Asia and the Pacific other than the participants and 
their family and friends. Most participants reported sub- 
stantial sharing of their U.S. experiences when they returned 
home. The sample data indicate that after returning home, 
the 221 past participants gave approximately 620 talks, 180 
interviews for publication, and 100 radio and television in- 
terviews. In addition, they wrote more than 110 published 
articles and reports about their U.S. experiences. 


Another gauge of effectiveness is the nature of the com- 
munication between participants and the individuals they 
met during their U.S. travels. Bonds developed with host 
families proved particularly strong. Almost 90 percent o* 
the participants had maintained contact with their hos: 
families—two-thirds of these for 2 years or more. 


There is substantial evidence that abiding friendships have 
been formed among group members. In total, 86 percent of 
all participants have corresponded with at least one, and, 
in most cases, several group members since their APSL pro- 
gram—most of them for at least 2 years. Well over a fourth 
of the participants have subsequently visited with other mem- 
bers of their groups. It is thus clear that the Asian and 
Pacific Student Leader Project has created a substantial 
network of international communications. 


Fringe Benefits of Research 


A notable conclusion that emerged from the research study 
was that the process of asking questions about the project 
may be as important and revealing as the answers given. 
The fringe benefits from the research procedure itself are 
largely attributable to the group conference format used 
as a means of collecting data. 


This conference format was initially adopted because lim- 
ited time and funds made it most practical to meet with the 
participants in groups and the informal conference setting 








was familiar to all participants since a weekend conference 
has been part of each APSL program. The author felt that 
in this setting it would be easier to establish rapport and 
recapture some of the spirit generated by past APSL groups, 
thus promoting the memories of the participants and reviv- 
ing their impressions. The lively atmosphere of camaraderie 
that evolved at almost every conference justified her belief. 


The group conference format yielded unanticipated bene- 
fits by developing new or reviving old lines of communica- 
tion. Many of the participants from various countries had 
not known each other before the conferences. They wel- 
comed the opportunity to become acquainted and did so 
quickly, having a large fund of common experience pro- 
vided by their APSL participation. In addition, U.S. Infor- 
mation Service (USIS) staff members, in the process of locat- 
ing returned participants and arranging for those available 
to attend the conferences, were able to establish or renew 
contact with these individuals. 


“Alumni” Groups Formed 


Potential avenues of communication were also explored. 
Reflecting an oft-expressed desire for some continuing con- 
tacts in a more organized fashion, participants at each con- 
ference discussed the feasibility of establishing an intra- 
country alumni organization. Some dismissed the idea, but 


others—in Korea, Malaysia, Singapore, and Thailand—de- 
cided to consider the possibility further at future meetings. 
The participants in Japan and Viet-Nam proceeded to estab- 
lish alumni organizations. All participants indicated their 
willingness to help, if asked, with the selection and orienta- 
tion of future participants.‘ In addition, participants gen- 
erally concluded that a regional seminar for past participants 
would be especially productive if carefully planned with well- 
defined purposes. 


This willingness of the participants to continue their in- 
volvement indicates that they value the project highly. The 
enthusiastic cooperation of the participants in completing 
the detailed questionnaires and in carrying on lengthy dis- 
cussions is another indication of the value they ascribe to 
the project and their concern for its future development. 


As a result of having their attention directed to various 
aspects of their APSL program, the participants reinforced 
impressions they had acquired and generally renewed their 
emotional ties in the United States. During many of the 





* Some already assist USIS officials in these areas. 





conferences they sent cards and letters, often to common 
friends in the States. Photo albums, slide presentations, re- 
ports, and articles written about their U.S. trips were found 
and reread. 


Someone Was Listening 


Finally, it should be noted that the research process was 
valuable in that it provided a genuine expression of concern 
for the long-term effects of participation in a Department of 
State-sponsored project for individual participants. An Amer- 
ican was listening, trying to learn, asking for their opinions 
and recommendations—a type of followup that is all too rare. 


Twenty-three groups of student leaders represent, perhaps, 
not gigantic strides but, undeniably, 23 positive steps for- 
ward on a long journey. @ 


Arena Stage To Tour U.S.S.R. 


The Arena Stage, well-known Washington, D.C.-based theater 
company, has been selected to tour the U.S.S.R. as the sixth and 
final American performing arts attraction under the 1972-73 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. Exchanges Agreement. The visit is expected to take 
place this fall. 


The company is scheduled to present two American plays: “Our 
Town,” by Thornton Wilder, and “Inherit the Wind,” by Jerome 
Lawrence and Robert Lee. 


Although American musical comedy troupes have performed 
before in the U.S.S.R., no American repertory theater group has 
previously appeared there. 


Other American attractions under the 1972-73 Exchanges Agree- 
ment include the Thad Jones-Mel Lewis Orchestra, the New York 
City Ballet, the José Limon Dance Company, the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, and Holiday on Ice. 


U.S. cultural presentations under the Exchanges Agreement are 
administered by the State Department’s Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs. 











With the number of multinational companies stead- 
ily rising, many American businessmen and women 
are experiencing various degrees and kinds of cul- 
ture shock in their eagerness to adjust to the man- 
ners and mores of new environments. The author 
describes in anecdotal style some of the amusing, 
and at times critical, experiences which are contrib- 
uting to our ability to enjoy cultural interchange 
within the framework of the growing and impor- 
tant international business community. 


Culture Shock and the American 
Businessman Overseas 


by Lawrence Stessin 


‘THE AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN OVERSEAS often oper- 
ates under demanding conditions. He suffers the hardship of 
giving up cold martinis for warm beer as one way to inte- 
grate into the English business community. He must keep 
his mind on business during the rounds of Geisha houses as 
a prelude to concluding a deal in Japan. And if he operates 
in Spain, he must brace himself for the rigors of 11 p.m. 
dinners and negotiations that continue into the small hours. 


In an age of hangups, the American entrepreneur ven- 
turing into overseas lands soon discovers his. It is what the 
anthropologists call the “culture shock,’! a series of jolts 
that await even the wariest American when he encounters 
the wide variety of customs, value systems, attitudes, and 
work habits which make it difficult for him to move com- 
fortably in a foreign commercial environment. 


Some adjust and survive, others retreat to the familiar 
atmosphere of a service club in Hometown, U.S.A 





Note: This article is reprinted with the permission of Robert J. A. 
Pratt, editor of the Pittsburgh Business Review (University of Pitts- 
burgh Graduate School of Business), in which it appeared as “Incidents 
of Culture Shock Among American Businessmen Overseas” in the 
November—December 1971 issue; and with the permission of the author. 


*Cleveland, Mangone & Adams, The Overseas Americans (McGraw- 
Hill, 1960), p. 26. 
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The Culture Gap 


American companies spend millions to immunize their 
about-to-go-overseas personnel against culture shock. In some 
companies,? executives pegged for foreign assignments are 
put through cross-cultural operations courses. Almost every 
graduate business school with a curriculum in international 
trade includes “Comparative Business Cultures” in its teach- 
ing and research disciplines. Donald Stone, former dean of 
the University of Pittsburgh’s Graduate School of Public and 
International Affairs, remembers an experience he had which 
illustrates how subtle and intimately subversive the culture 
gap can be: 


In the Middle East, I was once with an American oil refinery 
which had installed an American-type canteen. The employees 
were shown how to queue up, extend their trays to the help 
behind the counters and have them fill their cups and plates with 
nourishing food. The management were perplexed when only a 
few workers responded. A visiting sociologist discovered the 
reason. The holding of a cup and a plate in outstretched man- 
ner was viewed by the natives as a symptom of begging. The 
management rearranged the serving line so that the food could 
be dispensed while the tray rested on a railing. Only then did 
the employees take advantage of the free lunches offered by 
the employer. 


The executive assigned to ply his trade overseas must face 
an abrasive adjustment to what seems to him to be an ex- 
aggerated sensitivity of foreigners to certain forms of Amer- 
ican etiquette. The practice of shaking hands to establish a 
cordial relationship with a stranger is part.of the Western 
cultural repertory. It is a sign of warmth and friendship. 
Yet in India he meets a businessman who either won’t shake 
hands or gives him a limp welcome that Americans asso- 
ciate with femininity.’ 


The stereotype of the American—hail fellow, well-met, 
cordial, friendly, outgoing, and gregarious—does not mesh 





* Farmer, R., International Management (Dickenson, 1968), p. 37. 
*Arensberg and Niehoff, Introducing Social Change (Aldine, 1964), p. 
59. 
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with the discomfort he feels and often shows in his contacts 
with Latin Americans and Middle Easterners. There, people 
crowd close to him to talk, and in Latin America his host is 
likely to greet him with a warm abrazo, suggesting un- 
familiar intimacy. Anyone who has ever attended a party 
or a reception in Latin America must surely have observed 
the self-consciousness of the uninitiated stateside visitor, 
who keeps backing away from his native host to whom it is 
natural to carry on a conversation separated by inches. Last 
year at a businessmen’s club in Brazil, where many receptions 
are held for newly arrived U.S. executives, the railings on 
the terrace had to be reinforced because so many American 
businessmen fell into the garden as they backed away. 


Differing Religious Customs 


Culture-wise, the criterion for success in overseas assign- 
ments is the ability of the executive to dilute his American 
outlook and view alien ways as not being bad, but just 
different. In particular, religious beliefs and rituals and how 
they totally embrace the workaday lives of many peoples of 
the world create unforeseen problems for American manage- 
ment abroad. A U.S. company setting up a facility in the 
Arab countries must plan its productivity objectives in the 
face of over 20 religious holidays a year.‘ In Western coun- 
tries religion and work are segregated, and to ask an em- 


ployee to come in on a Sunday does not carry with it the 
same sacrilege it does when a Mohammedan or a Hindu 
is requested to put in worktime on one of his holy days. 


In Germany one motor company faced a sticky religious 
situation when, a few years ago, it decided to import some 
2,000 Turkish workers to ease the firm’s serious manpower 
shortages. It’s been the experience of American companies 
that Turkish men make good factory employees. They train 
easily, take instructions well, and love to punch a time clock— 
this being a symbol of having outgrown the condition of 
peasantry from which most of them have been recruited. 
As everyone knows, the efficient production of an automo- 
bile depends on the continuity of the assembly line. A min- 
ute’s stoppage is counted in many dollars lost. When the 
Turkish workers were put to the task of manning several 
hundred positions along a moving belt, the line began to go 
awry with stop-watch regularity—three times a day. Cars 
came off in disassemblement that would cross the eyes of 
a Ralph Nader. What happened? Came prayer time, the more 
devout Turkish employees forsook whatever it was they were 





* Ibid., p. 32. 





doing, faced east, and gave a five-minute homage to Allah. 
And no amount of pleading from management could stay 
them from their appointed periods of devotion. 


Here was a problem to be solved and the company solved 
it. It rescheduled the work of its religiously dedicated Turkish 
employees so that each man could take a “prayer break.” He 
was allowed to leave his post and go to specially built prayer 
rooms with interiors simulating Turkish mosques. During 
the prayer breaks, relief squads of Italians and Germans 
filled in. The added manpower cost was minimal. Turkish 
employees willingly sacrificed the Western-oriented coffee 
break and lunch hour—it being proper for them to squeeze 
in a snack while giving thanks to their God. 


An Oft-Repeated Story 


Every calling has its “hot stove league” where buffs meet 
and exchange experiences. One does not delve long into the 
life and times of the American businessman overseas with- 
out running into the story of the dislocated latrines. 


It happened in a village which, until three years ago, was 
a journey into the unchangeable. Here a man lived and died 
in a hovel of mud, rocks, bone-dry timber, and rice straw 
under a cluster of poplar trees stripped bare by ravenous 
locusts. The village square was laid in uneven cobblestones 
and pockmarked by treacherous cesspools. Women wrapped 
their newborn infants in newspapers, and running water 
meant a canal flowing through the public streets—the gully 
reserved for drinking, washing, ablutions, and even worse. 
The industrial community—to use a gratuitous phrase—was 
a prison-like compound of crumbling shanties where a few 
rugs and some crude pottery were produced for the sidewalk 
market in the hope that some adventurous tourist would 
stumble by—and buy. 


But apparently the village was not destined for an eternity 
of the mud and the crud of a feudal economy. American geol- 
ogists, scratching the sun-dried earth, discovered a rich vein 
of copper deposits. Within a year the village was on its way 
to becoming a bubbling oasis. A consortium of American 
companies set up operations. Peasants from 50 nearby vil- 
lages were recruited, hired, and trained, but the principal 
drawback to urbanization was a slow-moving government 
which tied up the installation of a transportation system 
to take workers to and from work. Many of the employees 
trod 8-10 miles to get to their jobs. The American com- 
panies took the initiative and planned a series of modest 
homes where the employees and their families could live 
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near the mining sites without the hardship of crude com- 
muting by foot and mule. 


Back in America, bids were solicited from construction 
companies. In a short time plans were drawn and approved, 
and construction was started for 300 homes with architects 
and builders flown in for the project from the United States. 
The dwellings were built of concrete, and inside each one 
there was a kitchen, a bathroom, running water, and lights 
that turned on at-.the flick of a switch. When the compound 
was finished, the project was dedicated with elaborate cere- 
monies. American executives and local officials who came 
from a town a hundred miles away, hailed the new homes 
as another forward step in the industrialization of the coun- 
try. The country’s leader, who had vowed to his people and 
to Allah that he would devote his life to modernizing his 
lands, sent his blessing. The workers were given a tour of 
the housing units and then asked to select the apartments 
they preferred. None applied. It was obvious that something 
about the houses bruised local sensibilities. It turned out 
that the latrines faced the wrong way. People had their backs 
facing east—Mecca—a sinful position for a good Moslem. 
The toilets were torn out and turned around. 


Among the managerial imperatives of the big American 
companies establishing business bases overseas is to train 
and develop the nationals of the country to manage the enter- 
prises. There are over 250,000 such foreign managers work- 
ing for American firms,’ and it’s standard policy for many 
companies to bring some of these people to the U.S. for 
periods of orientation in modern management. Those selected 
for such training obviously relish the opportunity to ob- 
serve and learn American skills from the “horse’s mouth.” 
Sometimes the foreign manager returns overly converted to 
the American way—like the English marketing man who 
came back to London after six months with his U.S. counter- 
parts in the headquarters offices. He spouted the American 
jargon. He invited customers to his home and committed 
the social “gaff” of talking business at dinner. His “Amer- 
icanization” annoyed his colleagues. One day when he came 
into his office, there on his desk was a sign: “YANKEE GO 
HOME!” 


Manager Learns New Skills 


There are cases where the cultural differences between 
Americans and foreigners are so marked that no amount of 





5“American Technical Assistants Abroad” in Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science (November 1966), pp. 40-49. 
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Don’t Bring Chrysanthemums! 


The traumas that emerge from even the small deviations from 
conventional norms are quite likely to sound as if the American 
had wandered through the looking glass. Here’s what some 
Americans had to say: 


A banker: “The head of a company here does business in 
a strange way. Draw up a contract and he signs it right away. 
He reads the small print later at his convenience. He expects 
you to do the same.” 


A construction foreman: ‘How can you train these people? 
Tell a carpenter to cut a piece of wood and he pulls the saw. 
Now everybody knows that the only right way to cut a board 
is to push the saw.” 


A plant manager: “Now I’ve heard everything! I offered 
my assistant a raise and he turned it down. He said he would 
rather be allowed to come in a half-hour later every morning. 
It would give him more status.” 


A company president: “When you do business here, the 
chances are you will be invited for dinner to the businessman’s 
house, which means that the deal has gone through. Be sure to 
bring flowers to the hostess. But for goodness sake, be careful 
what you bring. Not roses, because these are the flowers that 
a lover brings to his sweetheart. And not chrysanthemums— 
they’re for funerals.” 











indoctrination will rub off on the native manager. Recently 
when I was in Tangiers, I was invited to tour one American 
company’s plant by its local manager. He was most intelli- 
gent, urbane, and proud of his association with one of the 
elite in multi-country manufacturing. He had lived all his 
life in Morocco and was educated in its schools. He began 
his business career as a supervisor in a nearby factory and 
had been recruited to head up the company’s Middle Eastern 
subsidiary. He talked most enthusiastically about his recent 
visit to the United States, where he was put through an inten- 
sive training course in the “5 M’s” of management—how to 
handle Men, Money, Methods, Machinery, and Motivation. 
When the course was finished, he was asked if there was 
anything else in the way of training and development he felt 
he needed. 


“I told them yes—all my life I had the desire to go to the 
Harvard School of Business. When I told this to the vice 
president, he granted my wish.” 


He left for Cambridge and was enrolled in the six-week 
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“Advanced Management Development” course which is the 
worldwide model of business training. As he was recount- 
ing his experience at Harvard, name-dropping the jargon 
of the managerial trade—“human relations,” “the decision 
tree,” “management by objectives,” “the art of delegation”— 
I noticed a worker off in the distance reading a newspaper 
and leaving his machine unattended. This is a serious viola- 
tion of company rules in any country, and I wondered what 
managerial skills this man would use to handle this situation. 
He was indeed up to the task. He stopped, caught the eye of 
a foreman nearby, and beckoned him to act. The supervisor 
tiptoed over and gave the employee a swift kick in the pants. 
The man jumped, dropped his paper, and unprotestingly took 
his position at the machine. My host nodded, pleased. 


So I asked, “Is this what they taught you at the Harvard 
Business School?” 


“Oh, yes,” he replied, surprised at my question. “I used 
to kick the men myself, but since I went to Harvard, I now 
delegate the task to my foreman.” 


The Impatient American 


The trait that blurs the American image overseas is the 
impatience of the U.S. businessman. From Mark Twain’s 


Innocents Abroad to The Ugly American, this equation has 
caused cultural trouble for the Yankee trader. His compul- 
sion for action was caricatured by a commercial attaché 
who said: “Tell the American businessman in a hurry that 
Rome wasn’t built in a day and he'll reply, ‘That’s because 
they didn’t have an American foreman on the job.’” A Euro- 
pean hunter who has led many Americans on safaris embel- 
lished this portrait with the remark, “The American is a fast, 
bang-bang-bang person. He expects to see and shoot the rarest 
gazelle in Africa within the first half-hour.” 


If in Europe the pace of business dealing seems madden- 
ingly slow to the stateside businessman, in Japan it is ex- 
cruciatingly stagnant. “It’s the transition from the rat race 
to the turtle race,” remarked one American businessman who 
finally made it by slowing down. It’s an “in” joke among the 
Japanese that if Americans are kept waiting long enough, 
they will agree to anything. 


What’s more, in Japan it is not unusual in the middle of 
a deal to have sudden periods of silence, sometimes lasting 
more than half an hour. To an American, brought up on 
a business culture of “the pitch and the sell,” the lack of 
verbal communication can be unsettling indeed. 
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Differing Concepts of Time 


Much of the rhythm of international trade is generated 
by the social circuit, and the American businessman is known 
the world over as a gracious, outgoing host. His wife, as 
hostess, is more the anxious type, for she must plan dinners 
without knowing who is going to show up when—if at all. If 
an American executive sets dinner for eight o’clock, his 
U.S. colleagues will arrive between five and fifteen minutes 
after the hour. They will find that the Norwegian guest is 
already there—most likely having ingratiated himself with 
his hostess by bringing her a small gift. The Latin American 
visitor will knock at about nine—apologizing for having 
arrived too early. An Ethiopian businessman might enter at 
about eleven, too polite to ask why everyone is already sip- 
ping after-dinner cordials. A Japanese, though he has ac- 
cepted the invitation to avoid losing face by refusing, may 
not come at all. 


Business appointments can be equally uncertain. Edward 
Hall, the anthropologist, calls “time” part of the “silent 
language’”’: ° 


Everywhere in the world, people use time to communicate 
with each other. In the United States, giving a person a dead- 
line is a way of indicating the degree of urgency or relative 
importance of the work. But in the Middle East and in Latin 
America and Japan, the American runs into a cultural trap 
the minute he opens his mouth. ‘Mr. Azuz will have to make up 
his mind in a hurry because my board of directors meets next 
week and I have to have an answer by then’ is overly demand- 
ing and is exerting undue pressure. ‘I’m going to Damascus 
tomorrow morning and I’ll have to have my car tonight’ is a 
sure way to get a mechanic to stop working, because to give 
another person a deadline in many parts of the world is to be 
rude, pushy and demanding. 


An American suggesting a noon appointment with an 
Argentine businessman will often hear in response, “La hora 
latina? O la hora norteamericana?’—our time or your time? 


Status Symbols 


In America, a man’s office is a symbol of where he is and 
where he is going on the corporate ladder. His rug on the 
floor, his name on the door, whether it is private or shared— 
the office is a cultural index of his position in the pecking 
order. When assigned overseas, his status syndromes on this 
point begin to show. He frets at the fact that in France a 
high officer occupies a space half the size of a U.S. execu- 





* Hall, E., The Silent Language (Doubleday, 1959), p. 247. 
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tive. But more disquieting is that the French manager is 
sharing his office with half-a-dozen assistants—the only sign 
of his authority being that his desk is in the middle of the 
room. Negotiations are conducted to a cacophony of noise, 
interruptions, and traffic. It’s simply that the place where 
a man conducts his daily business affairs is not considered 
an important image-builder in the commercial mores of many 
countries. 


But not in Germany. The compulsion for orderliness and 
formality is an ingredient of the German culture, and their 
offices reflect these national characteristics. For one thing, 
the Germans take their office doors very seriously. They 
are heavy, solid, sound-proof. A German executive assigned 
to an office will, even before he inspects the interior, test 
the click of the latch just as Americans kick a tire or slam 
the door of a car to listen for a tinny rebound. American 
companies which have opened branch offices or subsidiaries 
in Germany have had to act as arbiters of clashes between 
U.S. executives and German managers over the issue of the 
“closed door vs. the open door.”’ Americans keep their doors 
open; Germans, solidly shut. A whole generation of Amer- 
ican businessmen has grown up in a tradition that the “open 
door” is a democratic virtue. To Germans, open doors are 
sloppy and disorderly and reflect an unbusinesslike air, where, 
to the Americans, the closed door conveys a conspiratorial 
atmosphere. 


Chairs also create a culture chasm between Americans 
and German businessmen. Here the phrase “pull up a chair” 
is an invitation to informality. Among Germans, it is a 
violation of mores to change the distance between a chair 
and a desk. It is said that the great architect, Ludwig Mies 
van der Rohe, so rebelled against the American habit of 
moving chairs closer for conversation that he had his visitor’s 
chair bolted to the floor and enjoyed watching the rupturous 
gymnastics of his American friends when they encountered 
the immovable seat.’ 


Employee Relations 


The American executive runs into sweeping unorthodoxy 
(by U.S. standards) in employee and labor relations. It would 
not appear so at first. Men on an assembly line turn a bolt, 
weld a fender, inflate a tire in the same stance the world 
over. There is not a European or Asian way to run an 
American-made bulldozer or tractor. Textile production is 
so automated that workers are little more than standbys, 





" Ibid., p. 287. 





and the ennui of policing the warps and woofs by sitting 
in a chair or pacing up and down an aisle equally afflicts 
those in developed and underdeveloped countries. 


But surface standardization is deceiving. The newly as- 
signed manager of a plant in Barcelona will soon discover 
that workers air their grievances in eerie fashion. When 
employees are unhappy over a managerial policy or decision, 
they gather in the courtyard of the plant and stare in silence 
into the window of the managing director. 


“This silent treatment is right out of the Spanish Inqui- 
sition,” an executive complained. “They just stand there 
and stare and stare for hours—or days. When you enter 
and leave the plant, you have a thousand eyes following you— 
and not a single word. It’s damn effective, too. When a dis- 
pute comes up, I settle it right away even though I know 
that if I waited, I could negotiate a better deal.” 


In France and Italy, where many unions are Communist- 
dominated, the American manager is likely to find a red 
flag implanted in the center of the bargaining table, and he 
negotiates with a hammer and sickle fluttering in his face. 
The union’s demands must sound strange indeed to a Detroit- 
trained manager brought up in the pragmatism of a Walter 
Reuther where the issues can be equated easily in terms of 
money.® 


“Money is the least of our problems when we deal with 
French unions,” an American vice president in Paris re- 
flected. “On these demands we settle quickly. But tell me— 
what is a company supposed to do about ending the Viet- 
Nam war, breaking up the military industrial complex in the 
United States, or firing Mayor Daly?” 


The Tea Break 


If the American in Paris thinks he has labor problems, 
he hasn’t heard about the U.S.-owned company in England 
which was forced out of business because it tampered with 
the tea break. Back in 1965 a North Carolina company got 
the entrepreneurial bug to go international and bought 
up—at a bargain—a 150-year-old textile machinery company 
near Birmingham. Its hopes were to modernize the decrepit 
piece of property and to use its output as a springboard into 
the foreign market. The plant was made operational in 18 
months, but efficiency lagged. What bothered and bewildered 
the management was the mountain of work rules that plague 
all of English industry. 





* Barkin, S., International Labor (Harper & Row, 1970), p. 213, 
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“All that endless talk over whether a machinist can lift 
an oil can to lubricate a part or wait for a maintenance 
man to come around in his own sweet time to do it,” lamented 
one of the production superintendents sent over by the 
States to “do something.” 


All the nitty-gritty stuff was gradually solved until one 
day the production head decided to “do something” about 
the big problem that was hampering output—the tea break. 
Among English workers this custom is a precious institution, 
and the American boss, a veteran of culture shocks on other 
assignments, approached the issue with due caution. In Eng- 
land tea breaks can take a half-hour per man, as each worker 
brews his own leaves to his particular taste and sips out of 
a large, pint-sized vessel with the indulgence of a wine-taster. 


The rate of sipping is not constant, so that coordinated 
production does not return to its full rhythm until the slowest 
sipper has shuffled back to his job. The first meeting called 
by the management suggested to the union that perhaps it 
could use its good offices to speed up the “sipping time” to 
ten minutes a break. This is pretty much in line with the 
coffee-break time in America. The union agreed to try, but 
failed. Several employees were disciplined for overextending 
their tea breaks. They received one or two-day suspensions, 
but after each such decision, a wildcat strike ensued until 
the men were given back pay for their enforced layoffs. 
Then one Monday morning, the workers rioted. Windows 
were broken, epithets greeted the executives as they entered 
the plant and police had to be called to restore order. It seems 
the company went ahead and installed a tea-vending ma- 
chine—just put a paper cup under a spigot and out pours 
a standard brew. The pint-sized container was replaced by 
a five-ounce cup imprinted—as they are in America—with 
morale-building messages imploring greater dedication to the 
job and loyalty to the company. 


“Looking back, I could shoot myself for approving such an 
installation,” the company president said. 


The plant never did get back into production. Even after 
the tea-brewing machine was hauled out, workers boycotted 
the company and it finally closed down. 


Recruiting Problems 


The problem of staffing—recruiting and selecting local 
personnel for the middle and the top of the hierarchy—is a 
walking-on-eggs experience for American businessmen. In 
almost every country he must be overly careful to skirt what 
foreigners consider to be the abrasive approaches of Amer- 
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ican hiring practices. Advertising for help—though coming 
into its own in some countries—draws only the dregs in 
the manpower market in other parts of the world. Job- 
changing is a culturally accepted road to promotion in Amer- 
ica, and every management hopeful has a roving eye and a 
cocked ear for new opportunities. In Europe, this manner 
of career development is viewed as disloyal and unethical.® A 
special contempt is reserved for the American practice of 
submitting applicants to the intimacies of the personality 
test or the “depth interview”—a form of psychic undress 
which is criticized as an American vulgarism. One English- 
man walked out on an interview when an American recruiter 
asked the seemingly harmless question, “What clubs do you 
belong to?” “None of your bloody business,” was the in- 
dignant reply. The American practice of interviewing wives 
of prospective employees to determine whether they fit into 
the organization arouses the harshest reactions among for- 
eigners. One marketing vice president, in considering an 
Italian for a sales manager’s job, said: “I think you will do 
well in our organization, but before I make a final decision, 
I would like to see your wife.” The man flushed angrily, stood 
up and rendered the American a salivary shower he didn’t 
quickly forget. 


When an American company ventures into Japan, the re- 
cruitment problem is doubly complex. A job is a commit- 
ment for life—both to the employee and employer. Layoffs 


are unknown, discharges are rare, and job-hopping an occu- 
pational aberration. 


All of these culture patterns faced one company when it 
decided to staff a subsidiary to produce and sell beds in 
Japan. The market was surely enticing—74 percent of the 
islanders sleep on floor pallets called futons. Here indeed 
was a potential bed of roses for a company which had suc- 
cessfully pierced difficult selling areas before. Finding a 
plant site and recruiting factory help was no problem. But 
putting together a sales force of bright, educated young men 
was something else again. Most Japanese firms recruit their 
marketing people from the colleges. University graduates are 
often reluctant to accept jobs with American firms because 
if they do not pan out, the employee cannot move into a 
Japanese company where progress is strictly by seniority. So, 
in this instance management felt that it would do better 
in smaller colleges and high schools outside the sophisti- 
cated Tokyo area, and its hunch was right. In six months it 
hired a small cadre of salesmen, filled their attaché cases 





* Lewis, R. and Stewart, R., The Managers (Mentor, 1969), p. 214. 
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with price lists and brochures and sent them off to whole- 
salers and department stores to interest them in marketing 
American-type beds. When day after day the young men re- 
turned with blank order books, the company suspected a 
flaw in its sales program. And a flaw it found. When asked 
by prospective buyers about the product, the salesmen’s an- 
swers had to be vague. None had ever slept in a bed 
before! @ 


Sister Cities 


Seattle-Tashkent Rochester-Krakow 


Seattle Mayor Wesley Uhlman announced recently that his city 
was the first in the United States to affiliate with a city in the 
U.S.S.R. 


Support for Sister City activities was given by President N. V. 
Podgorny at a conference in the Soviet Union when he stated: 
“These noble activities are of great significance for strengthening 
friendship and mutual understanding between people, for develop- 
ing of cultural relations.” 


Stephen May, mayor of Rochester, N.Y., reported recently that 
Rochester is to become the first American city to develop a Sister 
City relationship with a city in Poland: Mayor May visited Krakow, 
Poland, last November to discuss final details for establishing the 
Rochester-Krakow affiliationship. 


Rochester has four other Sister Cities: Caltanisetta, Italy; Re- 
hovot, Israel; Rernes, France; and Wurzburg, Germany. 


The Sister City program, which promotes international under- 
standing and cooperation through contacts between cities in the 
U.S. and other nations, is the principal program of the Town 
Affiliation Association, 1612 K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006. This program, a nonpartisan, private volunteer effort, is 
developed and financed by American cities, organizations, groups, 
and individuals with the support of the Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs of the Department of State. 








“In answer to your question, when you ask what 
have been the greatest benefits from my year’s ex- 
perience, I can only answer that it was the most 
enriching and exciting year of my life. How could 
I do anything but benefit from every single aspect 
of life lived so differently from what I was used to?” 
These words express but one participant’s reaction 
to the innovative Exchange-Visitor Program for 
Foreign Nurses at the Columbia-Presbyterian Med- 
ical Center in New York City. 


Foreign Nurses: Dedicated 
Exchange- Visitors 


by Ruth A. Rayner, R.N., and Bonnie L. Jones, R.N. 


In THE YEARS we have been reading Exchange the 
emphasis has been primarily on the university student. In 
this article we would like to direct your attention to another 
type of educational program for foreign students in the 
United States. We will be referring specifically to the Ex- 
change-Visitor Program for foreign nurses at the Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center in New York City. 


It has been the underlying philosophy of this program 
that an ever-contracting world makes it imperative that the 
people of all countries explore possible approaches to cross- 
cultural understanding, including the cultivation of bonds 
other than the traditional ethnic or religious. 


The values inherent in the face-to-face confrontation of 
an interested, alert group, bound by common professional 
interests, cannot be overestimated. Both the nursing needs 
of people and nursing practice transcend national, ethnic, 
and religious boundaries. They are thus a common frame of 
reference within which American and foreign nurses can 
build a relationship grounded in mutual appreciation and 
understanding. 


The exchange-visitor is a graduate nurse accredited by 
her' own country as a suitable representative of its pro- 





*We will use the female pronoun since the great majority of our 
participants have been women. 
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e Miss RuTH A. RAYNER has been coordinator of the exchange- 
visitor program here described since its inception in 1966. She 
earned her B.S. at the Columbia University-Presbyterian Hospital 
School of Nursing, and has M.A. and M.Ed. degrees from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


e Miss BONNIE L. JONES, currently instructor in nursing at Cor- 
nell University School of Nursing, was for 4 years an instructor 
in the exchange-visitor program with Miss Rayner. She has her 
B.S. and M.S. from the University of California in San Francisco, 
and had 6 months’ experience as staff nurse in Clinica Puerta de 
Hierra in Madrid, Spain, before joining the program in New York. 


fessional nursing group. She brings to the program her 
unique personality, capabilities, and cultural perspective. Her 
nursing education may have included extensive specialty 
experience or she may have a limited background. Her pur- 
pose in joining the program should be to extend her pro- 
fessional and cultural knowledge. She should be prepared 
to contribute to seminars and class discussion as well as to 
the clinical area. The administrators of the program place 
a high value upon intellectual curiosity and eagerness to 
learn through sharing ideas, problems, and experiences. 


The exchange-visitor is expected to be a professional with 
a commitment to understanding the needs and problems of 
her patients and the nursing profession in her own country. 
It is not the intention of the program to make her into an 
American nurse but to enable her to view health practices 
both here and in her own country more objectively. The con- 
cept of the exchange-visitor as a temporary resident of the 
United States is of utmost importance in retaining the good- 
will of other countries. Each nurse has an obligation to her 
own country and to the furthering of the nursing profession 
in that country. 


The general program objectives are as follows: 


1.To familiarize the visitor nurses with health services 
and the practice of nursing in America through a pro- 
gram of coordinated educational content and supervised 
clinical practice. 

. To develop an interest in the mutual sharing of ideas 
relating to the profession of nursing, in the hope that 
each nurse, foreign and American, can profit from the 
knowledge and experience of the other. 

3. To develop an increased awareness and appreciation of 
the other’s culture, on the part of both exchange-visitors 
and American nurses, as a precursor to closer inter- 
national understanding. 
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The course content is based on seven major units: 


General orientation 

Introduction to cultural concepts 

Medical-surgical nursing 

Concepts of American nursing 

Delivery of health services and implications for nursing 
Concepts of American culture 

Universal health issues 


These are not necessarily sequential—they often run concur- 
rently. The amount of time or emphasis placed on each varies 
with the interests of each group. We expect each participant 
to feel a responsibility for making suggestions for the cur- 
riculum. Because of this the schedule differs each time. Clini- 
cally each person begins on a general medical or surgical 
unit and then has a choice of two further rotations. 


Besides being designated by the Department of State, 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs, as a program 
sponsor “to promote mutual understanding between the peo- 
ple of the United States and the people of other countries,” 
we are accredited periodically by the State Education De- 
partment of New York. Fortunately the latter is quite strict 
in its qualifications for courses of this type. This is not true 
in all states and has led to a great variation in quality among 
exchange nurse programs. 


Our program, initiated in 1966, has had 196 participants 
from 31 countries, and 190 have completed the course. We 
consider this an excellent record. Of the six who terminated, 
four left for marriage, one for illness, and one for personal 
reasons. 


Although these numbers are small in comparison with 
the total volume of foreign exchange in this country, we 
have become more and more impressed with the positive 
results of the program, many of which were not anticipated 
at the beginning. This is not to say that there are no prob- 
lems, for there are, but the values of the experience far 
outweigh the disadvantages in the view of almost everyone 
concerned. 


We would like to discuss some of these values in relation 
to the exchange nurse, the patient, the staff, and us. 


Values to Exchange-Visitors 


Nursing is certainly a shared experience, but what this 
medical center has to offer a specific nurse varies greatly 
depending upon her nursing experience, education, and na- 
tionality. Some add a tremendous amount to their clinical 
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expertise; for others it is primarily a comparison of fairly 
comparable health systems. 


Some values do seem consistent for most of the group, 
however. These generally relate to the increased freedom 
and educational opportunities for women in this country. 
Most exchange-visitors have not taken courses outside of 
nursing, such as liberal arts or adult education offerings. 
These courses are considered inappropriate for a woman, 
unnecessary for a nurse, or are simply not available. As the 
trend in this country has been toward broader education for 
nurses, no one thinks it strange if a nurse wishes to take 
a course in music or art or history. Most of our students are 
delighted by the almost unlimited possibilities for further 
education. 


Professional inservice education is fairly universal but 
varies a good deal in content, quality, and quantity. No one 
was familiar with our extensive system of orientation courses 
and units, skill training, and supervisory courses. This was 
one area in American nursing that everyone applauded. All 
agreed that the concepts should be extended in their countries. 


Most of the nurses come from systems where respect and 
authority are accrued by virtue of a title. Here they learn 
that respect has to be earned and is not necessarily bestowed 
with a title. There are certainly positive and negative sides 
to this, but it usually places greater performance account- 
ability with the individual. Concomitantly, one person can 
question the authority of another. The staff nurse can ques- 
tion the head nurse or the doctor if she is doubtful about 
anything. Indeed, she is expected to do so. It also means 
that we expect each nurse to exercise individual judgment, 
for she is responsible for her actions and directly account- 
able to the patient as a consumer of health care. Conse- 
quently, we have to encourage the exchange-visitor to be 
more critical in her thinking and to see herself as an inde- 
pendent practitioner. 


In addition, there is great freedom in the way various 
personnel interact on our hospital services. Many people are 
addressed by first names and there is very little formality 
between doctors and nurses. This was initially distressing to 
most of the exchange-visitor group, but almost all sooner or 
later became comfortable with it. They feel it sets the tone 
for greater learning through mutual respect on a peer basis. 
It also emphasizes our team approach to health care. 


The total experience has become a unique opportunity 
for personal growth. We became increasingly aware of this 
growth through seminars held with the students to facilitate 
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the adjustment process. It seemed that the almost univer- 
sally shared adjustment trauma, generally viewed in a nega- 
tive light, could in fact be a potent positive force in the 
development of increased sensitivity and understanding of 
one’s own values as well as the values of others. 


These seminars gradually evolved into what has been de- 
scribed as an intercultural communications workshop: 


Its goal is to increase mutual awareness among the partici- 
pants of the role their cultural backgrounds play in influencing 
their values, their behavior, and their perceptions of the world 
around them.’ 


That these seminars are supportive and meaningful is 
amply evident in evaluations written later by the participants. 
However, the greatest realization of self-growth came retro- 
spectively after the exchange nurse had either completed 
the program or returned to her own country. Distance and con- 
trast seem to sharpen the perceptions that were not so ob- 
vious during the period of involvement in the actual experi- 
ence. The following examples articulate the feelings so often 
expressed by other exchange visitors. 


In answer to your question, when you ask what have been the 
greatest benefits from my year’s experience, I can only answer 
that it was the most enriching and exciting year of my life. 
How could I do anything but benefit from every single aspect 
of life lived so differently from what I was used to. . . . I found 
myself becoming fascinated with more than just nursing and 
its problems. I am now interested in politics (I can assure you 
that I didn’t take any notice before I went to the States), the 
racial problems, education, which is going through such changes 
here as well as over there; and through mixing with girls from 
so many different countries, I am now aware of how much 
knowledge I have gained about various countries and am eager 
to learn more. I have only really mentioned a few subjects, the 
obvious ones that come to mind straight away, but really I 
feel as though I have just started becoming aware of what is 
happening around me. If I hadn’t been to America on your pro- 
gram I’m sure I would still be living in my own narrow little 
world, totally unaware of all that there is to learn and appre- 
ciate in the world arourd me. 


The “good-bye” time is not the right one to judge how 
much we have benefited from the program. We will realize it 
after again being surrounded by our own environments. 


But, it is clear enough that we have become wiser and have 
added depth, vision, and understanding to many matters. In a 
world where everybody needs everybody else, each one of us will go 





*Althen, G., “Human Relations Training and Foreign Students.” 
United States-Foreign Student Relationships Committee Monogram, 
Series no. 1, p. 4. National Association for Foreign Student Affairs, 1970. 
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to her country having a new friend in some place far from 
home.... 


Feedback such as this is not unique. There is extensive 
evidence to support the fact that an intercultural experi- 
ence such as this program provides leads to an awakening 
of self. 


Values to Patients and Staff 


The exchange-visitor also has an impact on patients and 
staff with whom she comes in contact. By the nature of her 
legal status as a trainee she cannot assume administrative 
responsibility for a clinical unit, and therefore her time 
in the clinical area is spent at the bedside of the patient. 
For many exchange-visitors this is seen as a great advan- 
tage of the program. The language difficulty and the unfa- 
miliarity with “our” way causes an understandable amount 
of insecurity. However, in a patient situation she can rely 
upon the basic tenets of nursing care and therefore feel a 
certain amount of comfort. This and the fact that she wants 
to prove herself as a competent representative of her coun- 
try motivates her to give excellent care to patients. 


Feeling initially that she is not part of the nursing staff, 
the exchange-visitor focuses-on the patient for the fulfill- 
ment of her interpersonal needs, consequently giving a great 
deal of herself to the nurse-patient relationship. The exchange- 
visitor, like the patient, feels dependent, insecure, and vul- 
nerable. She can identify with him in his situation as he 
can with her, and this results in mutual support and caring. 
Frequently a patient will requcst one of the exchange-visitors 
as “his” nurse, and there have been many positive com- 
ments made by the patients regarding their care. Important 
to a patient, as with us all, is not only that a nurse know 
how to nurse technically but that she “care” for him in the 
broad sense of the word. Not only does the exchange-visitor 
care, but many of them have a facility for expressing that 
feeling with compassion, gentleness, and kindness, which 
is representative of their cultural heritage. 


In this medical center the patient population represents 
many different ethnic backgrounds. Often a patient is de- 
lighted to find he has a cultural identification with his 
nurse. For those whose facility in English is limited, the 
exchange nurse is invaluable as an interpreter who can ex- 
plain the medical regimen to the patient and convey the con- 
cerns of the patient to the hospital staff. 


Most nursing staff, too, appreciate the exchange-visitor’s 
conscientiousness and her effect on patient care and take 
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pride in the fact that the exchange-visitor is part of their 
own particular nursing unit. That thay recognize this and 
gain a great deal from the exchange experience is seen in 
the following statement made by a head nurse on an ortho- 
pediatric unit. 


“Babies 5” has been very lucky to have had so many exchange- 
visitors working here. It has been exciting for the children to 
meet people from other parts of the world, and has made their 
hospital stay a bit brighter. It has been fun for the staff, too. 
We have learned many different ways of doing things; we have 
learned about nursing education and practice from all over the 
world; we have eaten all sorts of exciting new foods; and we 
have made many good friends. 


Values to Us 


It had always been our assumption that there are many 
positive values for us. However, we had tended to focus 
on the values to the exchange-visitor and never felt pushed 
to specifically define our reactions. As we became more per- 
ceptive of the changes in the student’s behavior, we also 
become more sensitive to our own. 


Those values that readily come to mind are such things 
as an increased understanding of how other people live, 
behave, and interact; a heightened interest in travel; and 
the sheer enjoyment of the personal contact. On a some- 
what more introspective level several other values have 
emerged, inherent in the experience and actually equally 
attainable by exchange-visitor, instructor, or receptive Ameri- 
can staff nurse. 


One of the earliest of these was our awareness of the 
extent of American ethnocentrism—the conscious or uncon- 
scious expectation that all foreigners would want to adopt 
American ways as being best, that all of them would see 
things as Americans did. It was relatively easy and pain- 
less for us to intellectualize this concept and thus render it 
objective. Subjectively, the realization of our own ethno- 
centrism took longer to appreciate. Awareness led us to 
question what we had been taking for granted, the so-called 
“certainties” of our lives. An anonymous author has said 
“He who travels much doubts many things.” We were 
traveling vicariously perhaps but profiting nonetheless. We 
had considered ourselves very open-minded and not so re- 
stricted by the ethnocentric shackles of “other”? Americans. 
In many ways we were, but we were still not immune from 
some of the negative aspects of the ethnocentric attitude. 


An example of this is the counseling of one woman who 
seemed sullen, unhappy, or hostile—depending on the person 
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to whom you spoke. When she vigorously denied any of these 
feelings she was asked why she smiled so rarely. She answered 
with some exasperation that in her country people just didn’t 
go around smiling and laughing so much. No one expected 
them to do so or thought they were unhappy when they didn’t. 
Obviously we had been imposing American behavior stand- 
ards on a person from another culture. This was a fairly 
frequent occurrence. We learned it was best to ask the ex- 
change-visitor the interpretation of her own behavior when 
there was a question, and encouraged the staff to be alert 
to such expressions of cultural diversity. 


Another lesson, with broad implications, is the impor- 
tance of really concentrated listening. This may seem simple 
and obvious, but we believe it to be a lesson few people effec- 
tively apply. For some exchange-visitors it is culturally in- 
appropriate to express their intentions immediately. Some 
have insufficient language facility, and others hesitate to 
do so for a variety of reasons. Rather than jumping in di- 
rectly, in typical American fashion, and thus possibly offend- 
ing or distressing the exchange-visitor, we learned to give 
her sufficient time to express herself before seeking any 
needed clarification. We have read innumerable articles preach- 
ing the importance of listening, but it has taken years of very 
subjective experience to make us really listen—for both the 
expressed and implied meanings. 


Related to the concept of ethnocentrism is the element 
of humility, which requires a willingness to consider, on 
a more than superficial level, what the implications of cul- 
ture shock really are. There is hardly a person who partici- 
pates in an exchange program who does not encounter vary- 
ing degrees of trauma identifiable with the adjustment proc- 
ess. When we became more aware of the real suffering that 
could be caused to the students, particularly by language 
problems and thoughtlessness of staff, we were humbled by 
their courage, perseverance, and ability to cope. We also be- 
came more alert to how much they can teach us by their 
example. 


What of the Future? 


Due to the economic pressures on all hospitals, including 
our own, our program has been suspended temporarily. We 
believe strongly that the long-range values, as well as the im- 
mediate rewards to our patients, to the hospital staff, and to 
our foreign visitors, far exceed what might have been thought 
possible considering the modest financial investment made 
in this program. Thus, it is our fervent hope that when 
these pressures are eased we will once again be able to par- 
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ticipate in a dynamic exchange-visitor program for foreign 
nurses. 


It is our contention that this is a program with a specific 
beginning but no definitive ending. Technically it lasts a year, 
but the most valuable lessons to be gained are not so readily 
boxed into a time interval or limited by the context of a par- 
ticular program. We have found that it is an open-ended 
experience serving as a catalyst for further personal growth. 
The continuing development of an attitude of receptivity to 
change, and sensitivity to others, cannot help but benefit not 
only the individual but nursing as a whole. ®& 


German Marshall Fund Selects President 


The Board of Trustees of the German Marshall Fund of the 
United States has elected Benjamin H. Read as the first president of 
the fund, effective March 1, 1973. The German Marshall Fund is a 
private, nonprofit American foundation, established to commemo- 
rate the Marshall Plan by a gift of the German Government of 
$47.5 million over a 15-year period. 


Mr. Read had served since 1969 as the first director of the 
newly established Woodrow Wilson International Center for Schol- 
ars at the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D.C. From 
1963 to 1969 he was Special Assistant to the Secretary of State 
and Executive Secretary of the Department of State. 


Chancellor Willy Brandt announced the establishment of the 
fund on the 25th anniversary of the Marshall Plan, June 5, 1972, 
at a special ceremony at Harvard University, where General George 
C. Marshall had unveiled the European Recovery Plan in June 1947. 


(For an announcement of the establishment of the fund, see 
Exchange, Fall 1972, p. 75.) 








A science professor suggests specific remedies for 
some of the difficulties faced by foreign students— 
particularly those from underdeveloped countries— 
who seek an education in the U.S. so as to prepare 
themselves for careers as scientists back home. 


Foreign Students 
in the Natural Sciences: 


A Growing Challenge 


by Michael J. Moravesik 


Tue EDUCATION foreign students receive in the 
United States is one of the most significant components 
of our international assistance. Approximately 150,000 for- 
eign students study at American universities and colleges— 
and about 110,000 of them come from less developed coun- 
tries. Counting, on the average, $3,000 as the annual cost of 
educating one such student, above and beyond whatever tui- 
tion or fees he may pay, the total expenditure comes to about 
$450 million, a respectable sum. But more important than the 
purely financial aspects, the commodity received, namely 
good education, is rare in the home countries of many of 
these students and hence is a particularly valuable contri- 
bution to their development. 


At the same time, foreign students in return contribute 
substantially to the American educational system. At a time 
when interest in the natural sciences is decreasing in the 
United States compared to a decade ago, and hence the 
quality of American graduate students in the sciences is 
less than optimal, well-selected foreign graduate students 
can supply the much needed excellence without which an 
educational and research institution becomes a dull and 
unproductive place. 


But is this education the foreign students receive in the 
United States really so good? Judged by the standards and 
needs of American students and American society, it might 
very well be good. But is it so from the point of view of 
students with different backgrounds and requirements who 
are heading for a society vastly different from ours? There 
is clearly no single simple answer to this question. 
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In this article I want to consider one particular segment 
of the foreign student population—graduate students in the 
natural sciences—and to discuss in what way their education 
in the United States is deficient and how one could improve it. 


Since many of the deficiencies and hence the remedies are 
interrelated, perhaps the best way to structure our discus- 
sion is in terms of a chronological survey of the student’s 
education. 


Information Gap 


We should start with the student in his home country, con- 
templating the possibility of getting a graduate education in 
the United States in one of the natural sciences. First he 
needs information about schools, degrees, requirements, stand- 
ards, examinations, teaching methods, methods of prepara- 
tion. Some such information is sometimes available to him. 
School catalogs are on the shelves of the nearest U.S. Infor- 
mation Service Library, and so are books and brochures pub- 
lished by individuals and organizations describing various 
aspects of the American educational system. He may talk 
to staff members of the local American Consulate or the 
U.S. Information Service. Is there then need for further in- 
formation? 


There can definitely be such need, and for two main reasons. 
First the information available might not be specific enough. 
If he wants to be a chemist, he should know what books are 
used in chemistry graduate schools, whether examinations 
are factual, essay-type, or problem-solving, and so forth. 
These questions are generally not answered in most printed 
publications, and only by coincidence would the local Amer- 
ican contingent include a chemist or somebody sufficiently 
knowledgeable about chemistry to answer such questions. 


Second, whatever literature might be available on such 
questions will have been written for American students and 
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hence with their background in mind. The terminology used 
might not mean very much to a foreign student, and many 
essential but elementary points might be omitted altogether 
since every American student would know them anyway. 


I first became aware of the magnitude of this information 
gap during the first trip of the Physics Interviewing Project. 
My colleague, Francis Dart, and I quickly decided to begin 
filling this gap by writing a simple and short pamphlet: for 
prospective foreign graduate students in physics. After a 
preliminary edition of 500 was depleted almost immediately, 
a larger batch of 5,000 published by the Association of 
American Physics Teachers was also disposed of almost com- 
pletely in a matter of months. The brochure is inexpensive 
and light enough for individual distribution. Similar material 
should be available in other disciplines also. 


Application Fee 


After our graduate student has sufficient information, and 
has the application forms, he is ready to apply to a number 
of graduate schools. Here he runs into a potentially serious 
obstacle: the $10 application fee required by most graduate 
schools and nonrefundable if the applicant is not admitted. 
The justification for this fee is not clear, but in any case 
it places an insufferable burden on foreign graduate students, 
particularly those from the less developed countries. Not 
only is the $10 (multiplied by the number of schools applied 
to) a huge sum by local standards, but more importantly, 
it must be paid in hard currency. In many countries the 
sending abroad of hard currency is almost impossible, and 
at the least it involves much red tape. 


Several specific steps could remedy this problem. Univer- 
sities should not require students from less developed coun- 
tries to pay the fee when applying. Such fees should be as- 
sessed later and then only if the applicant is accepted. The 
payment should be deferred until the student has received his 
first pay check in the U.S. as a research or teaching assistant 
(the most common form of financial support for a foreign 
graduate student in the natural sciences). If such a deferred 
payment proves difficult to negotiate with the sometimes 
stuffy university admission offices, the departments might 
set up a small revolving loan fund of $100—$200 for this 
purpose. 


*F. E. Dart and M. J. Moravesik, “The Physics Graduate Student in 
the United States, A Guide for Prospective Foreign Students,” American 
Institute of Physics, 1971. 
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Evaluation 


Upon receipt of the application it is then up to the appro- 
priate university department here to evaluate it. Now further 
problems may arise. The information the student has sent 
is often difficult to evaluate: unusual transcripts, unfamiliar 
grading systems, an unassessable list of courses, an ungauge- 
able set of letters of recommendation, and the scores of 
written examinations—like the GRE—that are of dubious 
applicability to the evaluation of such students. 


I outlined this problem in greater detail in an article de- 
scribing the Physics Interviewing Project,? which is a pos- 
sible answer to this problem. For this project, sponsored by 
the Committee on International Education in Physics of the 
American Association of Physics Teachers, a committee of 
physicists personally interviews potential applicants in their 
home countries and reports the findings to any graduate school 
relevant for that student. Three such trips have taken place to 
date, between 1969 and 1972, and information on their effec- 
tiveness indicates the very high degree of reliability of the 
information generated through the program. 


Such evaluation programs could be set up in other dis- 
ciplines. The evaluation must be done by professionals in 
those disciplines, and therefore these programs are best gen- 
erated by—or at least conducted in close cooperation with— 
groups or organizations of such professionals. The cost of 
such programs is low enough not to represent an insurmount- 
able obstacle. 


Transportation Cost 


Let us assume that our student has successfully passed 
this hurdle also and has obtained admission and some finan- 
cial aid at an American university. He then faces the next 
hurdle: the cost of transportation. For the same reasons 
.already mentioned in connection with the application fee, 
this is also a considerable problem, and greatly magnified, 
since one-way transportation can amount to as much as $700. 
One partial remedy for this problem—admittedly not very 
likely to be adopted for a number of reasons—is the institu- 
tion of a stand-by fare on international flights for a certain 
class of passengers. Or the problem can be solved like that 
of the application fee: the department would issue a plane 
ticket to the student, with the cost to be repaid by the stu- 





*M. J. Moravesik, “The Physics Interviewing Project,” Exchange, 
Summer 1972, pp. 16-22. 
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dent in equal monthly installments during his first year in 
graduate school. 


There are also some sources of outright grants for travel 
expenses, such as the Fulbright program, but these are not 
very extensive and hence can cover only a few of the deserving 
candidates. 


But let us continue to follow our student who by now has 
arrived at the U.S. university. At this point, he runs into 
numerous problems—climate, food, social customs, personal 
contacts, language—common to all foreign students in the 
United States. I will deal here only with those aspects of 
education peculiar to science graduate students. It is well to 
keep in mind that these general problems might often bur- 
den the student in various visible and invisible ways, and 
faculty members and particularly advisors must therefore 
be aware of them. 


This brings us to the problem of advisors, which is of 
central importance in the overall educational scheme of for- 
eign graduate students. Advising practices vary from uni- 
versity to university and from department to department 
even for American students. Their thoroughness is, however, 
somewhat less crucial for American students who are in 
their customary environment, are more familiar with the 
customs and expectations of a graduate school anyway, and 


who, in most cases, can be counted on to consult with the 
advisor or a faculty member if they have serious problems. 


All this is very different for a foreign graduate student. 
He may have come from an educational system where hier- 
archy is greatly emphasized, where contact between student 
and professor is usually formal and sparse, and where per- 
sonal problems are kept separate from “official” academic 
contacts. It thus takes an extra amount of ingenuity, initia- 
tive, and understanding on the part of the adviser to do his 
job properly. 


With the shrinking world in terms of travel, most science 
departments at American universities have by now several 
faculty members with personal experience in the less devel- 
oped countries. They should be involved in the advising of 
foreign graduate students. 


Science Education in the Third World 


At the initial stages of advising, two major points should 
be kept in mind. These pertain to certain dominant charac- 
teristics of science education in many less developed coun- 
tries in the world, as compared to such education in the 
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United States. The first of these is the tendency to approach 
science in terms of rote learning, memorization, and for- 
malism, rather than in terms of understanding, usage, and 
functionalism. As a result, an incoming foreign graduate 
student might appear, on paper, much more advanced than 
his American counterpart, but when it comes to demonstrat- 
ing his knowledge in terms of problem-solving, the student 
might discover gaps in his background even on a rather ele- 
mentary level. 


The second characteristic likely to be encountered is pre- 
mature specialization. The foreign student may have termi- 
nated broad studies in his area of science at the level of an 
American B.S. and then proceeded to do “research” with 
his professor. In doing so, he not only divorced himself from 
contact with a broad area of science, but also built up un- 
warranted illusions as to his status in science. Clearly, a 
B.S.-level student most of the time cannot function in genuine 
research at a level much higher than a laboratory assistant, 
technician, or a program for a computer, and he has a long 
way to go before becoming a research scientist. 


The result of these characteristics in the background of 
many foreign students is that while they need to go slowly 
and strengthen their grip on areas of science even on a rela- 
tively elementary level, they will be reluctant to do so because 
they believe they have already passed the more elementary 
stages. They will, therefore, want to go ahead full speed and 
plunge into more advanced material. 


It is the not altogether pleasant, but absolutely necessary 
duty of the adviser to resist this tendency and persuade the 
student to go easy, at least in the first year, until he sees 
how his knowledge and preparation matches that generally 
required in American graduate schools. Well-selected for- 
eign graduate students perform well in American graduate 
schools, and often rise to considerable distinction among their 
fellow students. But almost without exception, their initial 
adjustment period is a delicate one, and what they are advised 
to do in the first year is crucial. 


Advisers Take the Initiative 


As already mentioned, most foreign students at first will 
relate to the faculty members with excess reverence and 
formality. It is therefore often up to the faculty adviser 
to initiate meetings with the student. It is also the adviser’s 
duty to probe into the student’s circumstances and discover 
possible trouble spots early enough. Periodic checks with 
the student’s professors are advisable. The student himself 
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might not always be able to judge whether he is doing well 
or not, since the teaching methods, examination structure, 
and evaluation standards might be drastically different from 
what he is used to. 


In this connection it is important that the adviser explain 
clearly to the incoming student what is expected of him dur- 
ing the various stages of his education in the graduate school. 
Many unpleasant surprises can be avoided if the expectations 
on both sides are clarified at the very beginning. 


It may be helpful here to list a few general and basic re- 
spects in which the future scientific career of the foreign 
student will probably differ from that of his American coun- 
terpart. 


Scientists Here and Abroad 


Perhaps the most striking difference is that in a less de- 
veloped country, scientists—even at the beginning of their 
careers—may well be called upon to practice science and at 
the same time also create the conditions under which science 
can be practiced. In contrast, a young American scientist 
will most likely enter a scientific environment already set 
up for the practice of science, and only considerably later 
in his career, if at all, will he be asked to participate in 
the management or the further development of the scientific 
institutions he is part of. 


Second, the student from the less developed country will 
return to a locale in which the number of scientists is likely 
to be very small compared to those in the scientifically ad- 
vanced countries, and hence, specialization along lines pre- 
determined by the student himself might not always be 
possible. Such a student then needs a much broader educa- 
tion than his American counterpart. This is in direct con- 
flict with his tendency to specialize too early. It is to a large 
extent the duty of his adviser to re-orient the student’s 
thinking in this respect, and assure the breadth of his edu- 
cation. 


Third, the student from the less developed country is 
likely to prefer theoretical work as compared to experimen- 
tal activities, and academic work rather than applied science. 
These two tendencies—which, by the way, are not unknown 
in advanced countries though generally they do not appear so 
strongly—are interrelated, having their origin in certain 
social attitudes toward manual and practical work as opposed 
to mental efforts oriented in more abstract directions. Partly 
as a result of this bias, the actual need in less developed 
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countries will, however, be much greater (though not exclu- 
sive) for scientists willing to do things with their hands, and 
able to interact with practical problems in addition to being 
able to contribute to abstract studies. The student’s adviser 
can play an important role here by assuring sufficient ex- 
posure to experimental and practical influences. 


Choosing a Specialty 


There is also the related question of choosing the field of 
specialization. As I remarked in previous articles,’ I believe 
the best way to influence a student to select a certain specialty 
is to send him to a department where that specialty is prom- 
inent. Most starting graduate students, foreign or American, 
have only very vague ideas about the selection of a specialty— 
and are therefore still impressionable in this respect. The 
adviser still has an opportunity to channel the student into 
one or another area. 


There are specific steps that can be taken to improve the 
student’s skills in manual work, his contact with applied 
science, and his familiarity with science organizational mat- 
ters. He should be strongly advised to take all the laboratory 
courses offered. Second, foreign students should be advised 
to find temporary summer employment with a research lab- 
oratory or with private industry. The latter is not too easy 
to arrange, for a number of reasons. The industry might 
feel, perhaps justly, that a brief summer’s contact with an 
unoriented student will not be of much benefit to the company. 
Industry in the scientifically advanced countries, however, 
needs to strengthen its contribution to the scientific develop- 
ment of the rest of the world, both for reasons of self-interest 
and also as an altruistic service function. Among various 
programs in this direction, one of the simplest and most 
effective would be to employ some foreign students during 
the summer vacations. Some of these students might later 
be able to participate in their home countries in local re- 
search activities of subsidiaries or affiliates of the companies 
where they had worked here. The summer employment pro- 
gram would thus be justified even from a short-term prac- 
tical point of view. The organization and initiation of such 
summer opportunities is a joint task for industry and the 
university department where the student is being educated. 





*E.g., M. J. Moravesik, “Aspects of Science Development,” in Manage- 
ment of Research and Development (Proceedings of the seminar orga- 
nized by the Scientific and Technical Research Council of Turkey, 
Istanbul, 1970), OECD, Paris, 1972, pp. 189-240, particularly pp. 214-15. 
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Emphasis on Problem-Solving 


Students can also be influenced through a strong em- 
phasis on problem-solving in the courses they take. Such an 
emphasis is generally present in the American graduate sci- 
ence education system, and so special care should be taken 
to apply it with unusual intensity to the education of foreign 
students. It is in this specific area that the student is likely 
to be most deficient when he arrives, and therefore again, 
his adviser can play an important role in helping the student 
to acquire strength here. 


Another important area for educating foreign students 
pertains to the general workings of science, of scientific com- 
munities and institutions, to the managing of. science depart- 
ments, laboratories, shops, libraries, and to general science 
policy. These are areas of immediate utility for foreign stu- 
dents as they return to their home countries, and yet they are 
usually not even touched upon in American graduate schools. 


Though many of these auxiliary educational activities can 
very well be arranged by individual departments using their 
own internal manpower resources, this is not done at the 
present time. For that reason, and also to experiment with 
a somewhat more centralized approach to these problems, 
the Committee on International Education in Physics is plan- 
ning to organize a 3-week summer seminar for science grad- 
uate students from less developed countries. Some 50 stu- 
dents would gather to interact with eight lecturers selected 
for their familiarity with these practical and organizational 
aspects of the natural sciences. It is hoped that the first such 
session can take place in the summer of 1973, though sufficient 
funds have not yet been obtained. 


Will He Return Home? 


We can now proceed to the next stage in our student’s 
career. Having completed his education and received his de- 
gree, he is ready to return home. There are, however, a num- 
ber of circumstances working against his going. These can 
be reduced mainly to two primary causes. 


The first of these is that during his rather long studies 
the student tends to lose touch with his home country. He 
is unaware of the opportunities available there, and as he 
gains knowledge and experience in his technical scientific 
studies, he has no chance to take another look at the home 
environment in the light of that new experience. He is un- 
certain as to his welcome in the scientific institutions of his 
home country, and is unsure of his ability to contribute and 
function in that environment. 





The remedy to this problem should really be a two-pronged 
approach on the part of the student’s professors in the United 
States, on the one hand, and of his former professors or po- 
tential future employers in his home country, on the other. 
The latter could make a conscious effort to keep in touch 
with him by sending him reports, writing him letters, and 
generally informing him of developments. I know of at least 
one instance in a South American country where this ap- 
proach has been effectively employed. It would also be helpful 
if the student could visit his home country, say, halfway 
through his graduate education and work for a summer in 
one of the institutions where he might go after he receives 
his degree. This summer employment effort could be a co- 
operative undertaking between the home country and the 
American institution, with the latter, for example, providing 
some financial assistance in terms of support of the student 
as a research assistant during that period. 


Overcoming Fear of Isolation 


Many students hesitate to return home after their studies 
because of the fear of isolation. This is one of the main 
handicaps‘ in the practice of science in the less developed 
countries, since communication is so crucial in the natural 
sciences. There are a number of ways to reduce this isolation. 


First, the American professor must realize that his re- 
sponsibilities do not end when the foreign student has re- 
ceived his degree, as they often do in the case of American 
students who are “taken over” by the supervisor of their 
first postdegree position. For the foreign student, therefore, 
the professor must make an active effort to keep in touch 
with him, collaborate with him in research, perhaps send 
him material not available in the student’s country. The pro- 
fessor’s assurance of his personal interest in the student be- 
fore the latter’s return home might go a long way toward 
giving the student the fortitude to face his new situation. 


i 


Bilateral Exchanges 


On a somewhat larger scale, bilateral arrangements be- 
tween science departments in the United States and counter- 
part departments in less developed countries are another 
effective way to lessen isolation. Such a relationship can be 
established on a wide range—from casual contacts with no 





“Abdus Salam, “The Isolation of the Scientist in Developing Coun- 
tries,” Minerva 4, 461 (1966). 
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financial resources involved, all the way to huge programs 
involving large sums and many people. 


On a smaller scale, these arrangements, easily initiated 
and managed by individual science departments, can involve 
the exchange of graduate students, visits by faculty through 
sabbatical leaves or through research positions, coordination 
and cooperation in research, interaction in educational inno- 
vations, help with material, and the channeling of scientific 
communication media. An example for such an effective but 
very low cost component of such a bilateral relationship is 
the small-parts service, under which the American partici- 
pant department can supply the counterpart department with 
small components of experimental equipment (costing a few 
dollars each), which are unavailable there and would be very 
laborious and time-consuming to acquire. 


Another way to break down isolation is to include institu- 
tions in less developed countries in travel itineraries. Scien- 
tists from advanced countries travel often to conferences, 
summer seminars, and visiting appointments. Much of the 
time they could include in their itinerary stops at institutions 
in less developed countries. Many such institutions are in- 
terested in hosting such short-term visitors for a day or 
two, and such an encounter usually results in an enrichment 
and education of both sides involved. The Committee on In- 
ternational Education in Physics is now maintaining a reg- 
istry which coordinates physicists about to travel and institu- 
tions that have expressed willingness to host such travelers. 


The brain drain can of course be reduced by strengthening 
the enforcement of immigration laws requiring students to 
return to their home countries after the completion of their 
education. Besides such formal remedies, however, there is 
also another approach that might be tried. At the very be- 
ginning of the student’s educational process, when he is about 
to come to the United States for graduate education, his 
future adviser from the department he is about to join could 
write him a personal letter, explaining the concern of the 
United States, and the department in particular, with the 
future of the student’s home country, pointing out the large 
cost of the student’s graduate education which is borne by 
the American taxpayer, and also emphasizing the impor- 
tance of trained manpower in the future of the student’s 
home country. In view of these considerations, the letter 
would ask the student to give his personal assurances that 
after the education is completed, the student would return 
to his country. Though such assurance would have no legal 
or official binding force and would only be a person-to-person 
understanding, it might in the long run be effective in calling 
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the student’s attention to these considerations, and also in 
placing a moral obligation on the student to take them seri- 
ously into account. 


I have tried in this article to outline some simple and much- 
needed steps to improve the education which students from 
developing countries receive in the graduate science depart- 
ments in the United States. I hope that this list, which is 
far from complete, may serve to stimulate the thinking of 
other scientists in this direction so they may come up with 
further proposals. Most of those I have listed are within the 
reach of personal action by scientists in American univer- 
sities, thus demonstrating that one can go a long way by 
a judicious coordination of existing resources and oppor- 
tunities. 


Directing Attention to the Problem 


It is fashionable nowadays to adhere to the conspiracy 
view of the world, according to which problems are due to 
the dominance of small but powerful evil forces which sup- 
press the constructive efforts of the good and moral ma- 
jority. I have always found this world view pure fantasy, 
concluding instead that, besides our incompetence at any given 
time vis-a-vis some of the big challenges, the main reason 
for the existence of problems is the lack of attention paid 


to them by people with appropriate backgrounds. Thus the 
shortcomings in the education of foreign science students 
in the United States are the result mainly of the lack of 
attention to and understanding of their special needs. 


It might be appropriate to appoint a small committee of 
faculty and students in each American science department 
to consider these problems and try to work on solutions. 
Such a committee has, in fact, been appointed in the physics 
department of the University of Texas in Austin, and it 
was an inquiry from that group that furnished the stimulus 
for this article. Similar initiatives in other departments all 
over the country could make a significant contribution toward 
substantial improvement in the education of foreign students 
in the United States. @ 














Five midwestern institutions have banded together 
in a consortium to build academic bridges with uni- 
versities abroad and to provide more effective tech- 
nical cooperation, believing that these activities 
will at the same time strengthen the international 
dimensions of their home campuses. 


MUCIA —The Consortium 
Approach to 
International Cooperation 


by Rose Hayden 


Tue CONSORTIUM is a relative newcomer to the 
higher education scene.! Although cooperative efforts date 
back some 40 years, most of the 70-odd consortia, involving 
today roughly one-third of all American institutions of higher 
education, made their debut in the decade of the sixties. 
Concern and support for international education were then 
growing visibly as a consequence of cold war politics, founda- 
tion and legislative thrusts, technical assistance initiatives, 
and the expansion of international exchange of persons. It 
was rapidly becoming evident that the resources of colleges 
and universities, small and large alike, were being taxed as 
the tasks and challenges facing higher education grew more 
formidable. 


Reflecting this climate in international education, the Mid- 
west Universities Consortium for International Activities 
(MUCIA) was established in 1964 with the support of the 
Ford Foundation: As a consortium of five independent in- 
stitutions—the University of Illinois, Indiana University, 
Michigan State University, the University of Minnesota, and 
the University of Wisconsin—MUCIA draws upon a wealth 
of academic manpower—over 26,000 faculty members in 130 
colleges and 815 departments—in the service of its goals. 





*The American Association for Higher Education publishes a Con- 
sortium Directory. The five criteria which must be met by an organization 
seeking to be included in this Directory are that it be a voluntary formal 
organization, have three or more member institutions, have multiacademic 
programs, have at least one full-time professional, and require an annual 
contribution or other tangible long-term commitment of member in- 
stitutions. 
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e RosE HAYDEN is assistant executive director of the Midwest 
Universities Consortium for International Activities. She earned 
her B.A. at Cornell and her M.A. at Columbia, and is now finishing 
work for her Ph.D. at Michigan State University. Mrs. Hayden 
has been on the faculty at Michigan State for 7 years, teaching 
in the Department of Romance Languages, and for several years 
she was assistant director of the Latin American Studies Center 
there. 


MUCIA is linked and governed by a board of directors 
representing its five member universities and drawn from top 
administrative and academic ranks. It meets monthly to pass 
on matters of policy and the allocation of consortium funds. 
Overall policy and financial arrangements are reviewed bi- 
annually by MUCIA’s Council of Institutional Members, made 
up of the presidents of the five member institutions. 


The executive office staff is quite limited and consists of the 
executive director and president of the consortium, who is 
assisted by two half-time employees—an assistant executive 
director for program and one for administration. A small 
but highly energetic and experienced secretarial staff rounds 
out the picture in the East Lansing office. Coordination and ad- 
ministrative arrangements are also supported by the Office 
of the Treasurer located in Champaign, Illinois. MUCIA is 
incorporated as a nonprofit organization in the state of 
Illinois. 


Three-Fold Mission 


The rationale for MUCIA was and is that collaboration 
among five universities can be more fruitful than individual 
effort in achieving this three-fold mission: 


1. Building and sustaining enduring academic linkages with 
universities and research institutes abroad, 

2. Providing more effective international technical coopera- 
tion, and 

3. Strengthening the international dimensions on the mem- 
ber universities’ home campuses. 


Academic Linkages 


As noted above, one of the principal objectives of this con- 
sortium is to assist in the establishment of a worldwide net- 
work of higher education and research. Through a system 
of professional relationships, institutions facilitate the ex- 
rs of data, publications, research findings, faculty, and 
students. 
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MUCIA has been actively engaged in nurturing and sustain- 
ing such professional ties around the world: 


e A professor at Michigan State and one at the University 
of Ryukyus in Okinawa have been collaborating on geo- 
logical research. As a result of their efforts they have 
been able to advance knowledge at a greater rate than 
either one could have done alone. 

Indiana University has been linked with Kyoto Univer- 
sity in Japan. 

Medical students from all five MUCIA institutions par- 
ticipate in providing health care delivery systems in 
Nicaragua, gaining invaluable first-hand experience in 
so doing. 


These are examples of MUCIA’s concern with institution- 
alizing international academic collaboration for the equal 
benefit of those participating. 


For More Effective Technical Cooperation 


All member universities are concerned with providing effec- 
tive technical assistance abroad, and MUCIA as a consortium 
continues to pursue avenues to increasing the effectiveness 
of the technical cooperation activities in which it is engaged. 
Major projects total 59, of which six are in Africa, 19 in 
Asia, 17 in Latin America, two in Europe, and 15 worldwide. 


Projects vary greatly in scope and purpose and are sup- 
ported by domestic and international agencies such as the 
Ford Foundation, Rockefeller Foundation, the Agency for 
International Development, the Department of State, the 
World Health Organization, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, and the Peace Corps. 


e The University of Illinois has been involved in the build- 
ing of a new rural university in Uttar Pradesh State in 
Pant Nagar, India. 

e The University of Wisconsin has been assisting in the 
development of agricultural faculties and curricula at the 
University of Ife in Nigeria and the University of Rio 
Grande do Sul in Brazil. 

e Michigan State University is in a partnership with the 
Turkish Ministry of Education. 

e The University of Minnesota is doing similar work with 
the Hassan II Institute of Agronomy in Rabat, Morocco. 

e MUCIA itself has been involved in a long-term institu- 
tion-building project with an Indonesian consortium, 
providing short-term consultants and facilitating varie- 
ties of academic exchange. 


MUCIA’s commitment goes beyond the support of these 
projects. The member universities are increasingly involved 
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in international cooperative research projects. For example, 
scholars from Michigan State are part of a network of Afri- 
can scholars studying rural employment in Africa, and aca- 
demic teams from the University of Minnesota are collaborat- 
ing in the development of frost-resistant potato varieties high 
in protein which will assist and strengthen the efforts of 
their Colombian counterparts. 


Strengthening the International Dimension at Home 


Traditionally one of the weaknesses of technical coopera- 
tion efforts has been the lack of any measurable, direct feed- 
back to the academic programs of the participating U.S. uni- 
versity. Positive impact has occurred, of course, but direct 
mechanisms for taking advantage of the expertise and out- 
looks gained overseas found more expression in research and 
publication efforts than in the curriculum itself. Because 
MUCIA early recognized this problem and as a consortium 
could pool resources not available to all institutions indi- 
vidually, MUCIA has consistently supported efforts to en- 
large and strengthen the international dimension of its mem- 
ber universities. 


More than 90 faculty members have received funding for 
overseas research, while 200 graduate students have been 
assisted in undertaking dissertation-related research abroad. 
Perhaps most interesting is MUCIA’s “release-time” grant 
program which to date has enabled 40 faculty members re- 
turning from assignment overseas to be given salary support 
while they prepare text materials and other such publica- 
tions they plan to integrate into their on-campus teaching 
and research experiences. The subject matter list is exten- 
sive and includes such broad areas as nutrition and health, 
agricultural production, communications, social relations, 
rural development, education, economic development, and 
politics and government. 


How MUCIA Operates 


During the past 9 years MUCIA’s member universities 
have evolved a variety of cooperative programs and proce- 
dures for working together as a consortium. Among these 
are the sponsorship of interuniversity councils of academic 
personnel from the member institutions which are focused 
on various problem areas; participation in overseas research, 
institution-building and technical cooperation programs and 
study teams; the awarding of small grants for special pur- 
poses; a salary guarantee program; funds for exploratory 
travel; and interuniversity seminars and symposia. All pro- 
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grams reflect the consortium’s commitment to international 
development, 


In the MUCIA context “development” refers to those proc- 
esses by means of which changes occur in the economic, so- 
cial, political, scientific, philosophical, and other aspects of a 
nation or a region. This is development broadly defined, and 
indeed the task of improving the human condition is at once 
a complicated and a sobering one. Thus, MUCIA acts to con- 
tribute to the solution of such problems as excessive popu- 
lation, inadequate health services, deficient systems of trans- 
portation and communication, inadequate use of technology, 
low per capita income, limited education and illiteracy, and 
stunted agricultural and industrial productivity, among others. 


Over the years MUCIA has become increasingly adept in 
the task of institution-building on the home front—that is, 
MUCIA programs and activities truly reflect a consortium 
style of operation as opposed to the isolated efforts of indi- 
vidual institutions intent on dividing up the spoils. The 
whole is more than the sum of the parts, and this philosophy 
is fully evident in MUCIA’s policies and programs. Nowhere 
is this more true than in the operation of MUCIA’s inter- 
university councils. 


Inter-University Councils 


The consortium has encouraged the formation of inter- 
university councils in such fields as population, health, rural 
development, human nutrition, technical development, devel- 
opment economics, communication, education, and political 
development and public policy. These councils serve as devices 
to stimulate, coordinate, and facilitate international activi- 
ties relating to particular international problems. Councils 
generate program interests, assist international development 
agencies in identifying personnel, and serve as a referral 
group for the MUCIA board of directors. Council members 
are nominated by the liaison officer on each campus—two per 
campus. Membership is on a 1- or 2-year basis. This provides 
MUCIA with an ever-increasing pool of on-campus partici- 
pants, but assures continuity as well. 


In the course of this academic year alone, several high- 
lights stand out which indicate the range of programs the 
councils actually undertake: 


e The International Communication Development Council 
recently sent a team representing several MUCIA cam- 
puses to initiate linkages with the Legon Institute of 
Journalism and Communication of the University of 
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Ghana and with other counterpart institutions in Ni- 
geria. 

An organizational meeting established a Council on De- 
velopment Economics, which in turn designated a task 
force to plan for an interuniversity workshop on labor 
markets and related topics. 

MUCIA’s Council on International Health regularly in- 
vites representatives from the American Medical Asso- 
ciation’s National Council for Medical Graduate Pro- 
grams, from the Division of International Medica] Edu- 
cation of the American Association of Medical Colleges, 
from the Office of the U.S. Surgeon General, and others to 
attend council meetings and to inform MUCIA partici- 
pants on such matters as current funding options and 
curricular developments in international health educa- 
tion programs. 

A feasibility team will shortly visit Jamaica to assess a 
possible cooperative health program in that country. 
Another such team, representing MUCIA’s Council on 
Human Nutrition, will pursue the establishment of a 
nutritional dimension to be integrated into ongoing pro- 
grams in Nicaragua. 

An exploratory visit to Indonesia by members of MU- 
CIA’s Council on Technical Development has resulted in 
the development of a proposal now being considered by an 
international funding agency. 


Other MUCIA councils include its Council on International 
Education, the International Rural Development Council, and 
the Council on Political Change and Public Policy. 


To conclude, then, councils investigate the direction of 
policy and funding in their particular subject-matter area, 
undertake on-site study tour activities, develop proposals 
and, when funded, operationalize these. 


Advisory Committees 


Other consortium-type mechanisms also characterize the 
balance of MUCIA’s activities. All major international and 
interuniversity projects have an advisory committee. The 
committees include one or two members from each member 
university and meet frequently to advise on the strategy of 
a particular activity. They also play an important role in that 
they assist the project administrator or program director 
in the recruitment of personnel. 


MUCIA also entertains requests from its member univer- 
sities for grants of limited size for the purposes of explora- 
tion with respect to potential relationships with academic 
institutions abroad, potential research projects abroad, and 
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other opportunities for international scholarship. Such proj- 
ects include, for example, the bringing of a professor from 
abroad to lecture on MUCIA campuses, interuniversity semi- 
nars on comparative research methodology, facilitation of 
the continuous exchange of scientific materials between a 
faculty member at a MUCIA university and a colleague over- 
seas, and “seed money”’ to test the feasibility of other types of 
international academic collaboration. 


Salary Guarantee Program 


A major innovation in the approach to overseas involve- 
ment from the American academic community has been 
MUCIA’s salary guarantee program. It is designed to assist 
academic departments in facilitating participation of out- 
standing senior campus staff in their overseas operations. 
When a university has replaced such a person with another 
permanent person and is unable to meet the salary of the 
returning faculty member, MUCIA’s board of directors, upon 
request of that faculty member’s home institution, will make 
a grant to cover the salary for the guarantee period. Univer- 
sities have thus been able to minimize disruption of campus 
academic programs in the absence of senior staff, and at 
the same time have been able to acquire additional personnel. 


Other Programs 


Three other MUCIA-type programs complete the picture. 
One is MUCIA’s Program of Advanced Study of Institution 
Development and Technical Assistance Methodology, sup- 
ported by a major grant from the Agency for International 
Development. This coordinated program of research and 
training has its headquarters at Indiana University. 


Another MUCIA activity is clearly based on experience 
and expertise in the area of international development. This 
is MUCIA’s ability to organize small teams of top-level ex- 
perts in almost any academic field for the purpose of onsite 
careful investigation of various alternative strategies re- 
lated to undertaking a specific international assignment. 
Recent MUCIA teams have worked in Nepal, Thailand, In- 
dia, Venezuela, Indonesia, and Afghanistan. 


One last—and perhaps the youngest—MUCIA program en- 
ables outstanding personalities in the field of international 
development, drawn from international agencies or from 
overseas institutions with linkages to MUCIA, to be official 
residents on one or more of MUCIA’s campuses. This activity, 
the Distinguished Visiting Scholar Program, provides the 
five campuses with research and teaching expertise of high 
quality. MUCIA’s first Distinguished Visiting Scholar, Dr. 
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A. Babs Fafunwa, noted Nigerian educator, has been active 
on MUCIA campuses during his residence in this country, 
and was recently awarded the Franklin Award for Edu- 
cational Development in recognition of his outstanding contri- 
butions to educational progress and the use of books and re- 
lated materials in developing countries. 


What of the Future? 


MUCIA works in a rapidly changing, dynamic context in 
the developing nations as well as on the home campuses. 
Given its commitment to leadership, excellence, and innova- 
tion, MUCIA intends to remain in the forefront of those 
efforts designed to foster international development and the 
creation of a viable, worldwide network of academic linkages. 
This requires planning for the future. 


Principal activities contemplated for the future include: 


1. Improving Upon the Consortium Model 

MUCIA will continue to institutionalize the consortium con- 
cept by reaching out to faculty and students hitherto not in- 
volved in its activities. Only in this way can MUCIA insure 
that it is truly an innovative educational instrument as op- 
posed to a mere administrative arrangement. 


2. Further Internationalizing the Consortium 

One of the concerns of MUCIA which has been repeatedly 
discussed in recent years has been the creation of a small 
international association of universities which would band 
together for reasons similar to those at the heart of MUCIA. 
This could do much to strengthen linkages in the worldwide 
network of higher education and research, and would be a 
move toward full reciprocity and international cooperation. 


3. Expanding Overseas Relationships 

MUCIA remains open to the establishment of projects and 
exchange relationships with the institutions in countries in 
which this consortium has not been programmatically in- 
volved to date. 


4. Closer Ties With International Agencies 

MUCIA continues to seek more intimate ties with multi- 
national and multilateral agencies such as the World Bank, 
UNESCO, and FAO, etc. These international organizations 
promise to be the most acceptable and effective channels for 
international development assistance in the latter decades 
of the Twentieth Century. New as well as traditional prob- 
lem areas will receive MUCIA’s attention as the less affluent 
two-thirds of the family of man continues in its quest for a 
more appropriate share of our planet’s wealth. MUCIA af- 
firms the critical importance of the international development 
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process. The consortium accepts the worldwide challenges 
of our times and will strive to shape and create appropriate 
programs and leadership styles to meet these formidable 
challenges. 


What Does the MUCIA Experience Suggest? 


Given the very real financial constraints characteristic of 
the climate in which international educational programs must 
function, the consortium, council, and other interinstitutional 
mechanisms have emerged in recent years. As John Gardner 
and others have observed, these arrangements can be made 
to work, but the wide applicability of collaborative devices 
remains to be seen. Members of the American higher educa- 
tional establishment have generally not worked very hard 
at the matter of interinstitutional cooperation at the substan- 
tive and functional level,? while even those who are engaged 
in this task are relatively new at it. 


Several lessons can be gleaned from the MUCIA experi- 
ence, although it is never a simple matter to transfer these 
to other institutional settings. Nor are the potential bene- 
fits of collaboration always enough to offset personal and 
institutional rivalries and the desire of all parties to main- 
tain their identity and control over finances and programs. 
In sum, what appears to be a vital and logistical necessity 
may prove to be an administrative nightmare, an institutional 
equivalent to Hobbes’ state of nature. 


Of all the ingredients necessary to success, a strong insti- 
tutional commitment to collaboration and a willingness to 
sacrifice one’s autonomy and identity for a larger, communal 
goal seem to be key. Another is the creation of a viable com- 
munications network between the campuses involved and the 
central administrative office. Broad-based support from faculty 
and students, as well as enthusiastic support from top aca- 
demic and administrative officers is also critical. Finally, 
adequate funding and possibilities for visible benefits to all 
members must be developed to insure that there is a sus- 





* Chester M. Alter, University Resources for International Development 
(Washington: Agency for International Development, 1968), p. 49. 
Some additional sources of information on the topic would include The 
Acquainter, a newsletter published by the American Association for 
Higher Education; The Dynamics of Interinstitutional Cooperation in 
International Education: A Case Study of the Regional Council for 
International Education, published under the auspices of the Institute of 
International Studies (HEW) in 1971; Franklin Patterson’s article 
entitled “The Consortium Movement: Fad or Forecast?” which appeared 
in World, July 18, 1972; and Shepherd L. Witman’s Inter-Institutional 
Cooperation and International Education published in 1969 by Education 
and World Affairs. There are, of course, many other published materials 
dealing with this subject. 
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tained incentive for interinstitutional cooperation. Institu- 
tions, like people, must be flexible, inspire trust, and above 
all, experience a series of structural and philosophical alter- 
ations as they grow to maturity. 


MUCIA, as one interinstitutional arrangement in the field 
of international educational exchange and technical coopera- 
tion, has indeed experienced alterations in its operational, ad- 
ministrative, and financial dimensions and has brought ma- 
turity and experience to the consortium approach. As MUCIA 
enters into its second decade, those responsible for its future 
are aware that the consortium concept merits continued dy- 
namic as well as patient leadership. Planning for the next dec- 
ade requires the asking of hard questions about failures as 
well as the listing of successes. It is not enough to preserve 
present programs; MUCIA’s effectiveness as a consortium 
must be expanded to meet future demands and crises. With- 
out constant attention to matters of leadership and increased 
institutional participation, institutional goals slide from the 
realm of operational reality into that of administrative fic- 
tion. @& 





New IIE Publications 


Handbook on U.S. Study for Foreign Nationals. New York: Insti- 
tute of International Education, 1973. 289 pp. $8.95. 


IIE recently announced the release of this completely new edition 
of its basic guide to U.S. higher education. Since it first appeared 
in 1955, this handbook has been a primary reference resource for 
those interested in educational opportunities in the United States. 
It includes: 


Facts about U.S. college and university grades, credits, majors, 
and degrees. 

Step-by-step advice on making a preliminary selection of U.S. 
institutions. 

Facts about standard pre-admission tests and how and where to 
arrange to take them. 

Detailed and realistic information about costs of study and living 
in the United States. 

Brief profiles of nearly 1,400 U.S. institutions offering bachelor’s 
and higher degrees. 

Brief profiles of nearly 1,100 two-year colleges. 

A list of intensive English-language programs offered by U.S. 
colleges and universities. 

Facts on scholarships and grants. 

U.S. Government regulations affecting most academic visitors. 

An annotated bibliography of 350 publications. 

A field-of-study index. 


Open Doors 1972. Report on International Exchange. New York: 
Institute of International Education, 1973. 68 pp. $4. 


The latest issue of Open Doors reports 140,126 foreign students 
in the United States in 1971-72, representing the first decrease in 
6 years. Part of this decline, IIE explains, is due to the failure of 
some major institutions to respond to IIE’s questionnaire because 
of lack of adequate statistics or staff shortages. There were also 
fewer foreign scholars—visiting professors, researchers, teaching 
fellows, etc.—in the U.S. in 1971-72: 10,313 were reported, a de- 
crease of 14 percent from the previous year. 


Other interesting statistics: 


e India, for the first time, was the country with the largest num- 
ber of students reported in the United States: 11,343. 

e California was the state with the most foreign students: 
20,725. 

e Miami-Dade Junior College had the largest number of foreign 
students: 5,871. 

e Woodbury College (Los Angeles) had the highest proportion 
of foreign students: 47 percent of its student body; Howard 
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University (Washington, D.C.) was second, with 20.8 percent. 

e U.S. students reported studying abroad (1970-71) numbered 
$2,209—highest figure ever reported; over half of these were 
in Europe. 

e France hosted the largest number of American students: 
6,072. 

e U.S. faculty members abroad totaled 6,305. 


Open Doors includes an explanatory text, and 18 charts and 
graphs provide interpretation and comparative data in the light of 
past years. 


U.S. College-Sponsored Programs Abroad: Academic Year. New 
York: Institute of International Education, 1973. 117 pp. $3.50. 


This new directory describes 450 study-abroad programs which 
some 400 accredited U.S. colleges and universities will conduct in 43 
countries around the world in 1973-74. Published previously under 
the title Undergraduate Study Abroad, this edition differs in that it 
now includes graduate programs as well as those for under- 
graduates. Programs range in length from a single academic 
quarter to a full calendar year. Entries are based on replies to 
questionnaires sent to all accredited U.S. colleges and universities, 
as recognized by the American Council on Education, in September 
1972. There is no attempt to evaluate programs. 


The descriptions of the programs include such items as field of 
study offered, level of study, language of instruction, type of in- 
struction, number of U.S. credits awarded, housing, travel, and 
costs. An introductory section explains different types of programs 
and suggests how a student can choose the one that may best meet 
his requirements—academic, financial, and social. A field-of-study 
index identifies 80 specialized fields the program offers. 


The above listed publications may be ordered from the Institute 
of International Education, Publications Division, 809 United 
Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10017. 





Student-Professional Exchange in Boston 


by Robert B. Knapp 


Three years ago the Boston Area Seminar for International Stu- 
dents (BASIS) undertook an experimental program. Under a 
modest grant from the State Department administered by NAFSA, 
the program was to promote the exchange of professional concerns 
between advanced international students and professional leaders 
in the greater Boston area. 


Now known as EXPRO/BASIS, the program has a current stu- 
dent and professional membership of some 350. Through the coopera- 
tion of 12 colleges and universities in the area, advanced (junior, 
senior, and graduate) students from abroad are invited to par- 
ticipate at no cost to them. Professional leaders in many fields 
are invited to participate through various local contacts. For stu- 
dents the program has unique value as an extension of their aca- 
demic studies. For professional members it affords a useful cross- 
-cultural medium for testing new information, ideas, and perspec- 
tives that are of worldwide significance in their application. 


For the past 10 years BASIS. has run a summer orientation pro- 
gram for new foreign students in the Boston area who have fre- 
quently expressed their desire to gain firsthand knowledge about 
new scientific, industrial, and social developments in such fields 
as urban planning, medical technology, management training, and 
international commerce. This appears to be one of the chief moti- 
vations for choosing Boston, so well-known for research and de- 
velopment activity in these professional fields. Yet unfortunately 
too many foreign students become so absorbed with their special- 
ized academic studies that they fail to take full advantage of 
what the local professional community has to offer as an educa- 
tional resource. 


EXPRO/BASIS provides for contacts and exchanges on both 
an individual and group level. In response to student requests the 
staff arranges individual contacts with experts working on prob- 
lems related to the student’s specialized study and training. For 
groups, a series of discussion seminars is planned each year where 
student and professional members meet for in-depth discussions 
of topics of mutual concern. Following are some subjects recently 
discussed : 


Manpower utilization in developing nations 

Pollution and noise control in industrial areas 

The impending energy crisis 

The impact of multinational corporations on overseas develop- 
ment 

Worker motivation—a cross-cultural analysis 





Initially participation was limited to graduate students in engi- 
neering, business management, and architecture. This year par- 
ticipation was opened to students in all academic disciplines, and 
the scope of seminar discussion has been broadened accordingly. 


EXPRO/BASIS, we believe, is breaking new ground in cross- 
cultural exchange at the professional level. A modest effort, per- 
haps, but programs such as this can contribute significantly toward 
building an international community of scholars who will be in 
the vanguard of social innovation and change. 


For further information, write to the author, Dr. Robert B. 
Knapp, Coordinator, BASIS, Inc., 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 
Mass. 02108. 





Readership Suevey Brings Results 


With a special vote of thanks to the many readers who 
contributed constructive and innovative suggestions in re- 
sponse to our readership survey during the summer of ’72, we 
are pleased to announce that the first issue of our “new” 
EXCHANGE magazine will be published this fall. We believe 
you will find it to be more inclusive, more exciting, and more 
useful. Watch for it! 
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